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PART from the exploits of Submarine U 27 in the 
Irish Channel, the week has been almost _com- 
pletely barren of news concerning the war. 
Everywhere on land the armies are waiting for reinforce- 
ments or a drier soil. But the waiting cannot now last 
for more than a few weeks longer. The strain is severe 
enough for us and for France ; and there are many signs 
that for Germany it is rapidly becoming unbearable. 
German nerves may be as firm as British and French 
nerves, but German expectations have been raised and 
held at so high a level that the absence of victories to be 
celebrated necessarily means far more to them than to us. 
All Germany’s preparations were based on the anticipa- 
tion of a short war, even apparently her plans for keeping 
the spirits of her people up to the desired pitch. “ If 
there are no victories let us invent them or, failing that, 
predict them for to-morrow,’ may be an excellent policy 
for a war that is to last only two or three months, but for 
a war that may last a year or more it is apt to be suicidal, 
as the German Government, we are encouraged to be- 
lieve, is now discovering. But they are not retracting ; 
rather are they doubling the stakes. After von 
Behncke’s thrasonie warning this week to neutral shipping 
venturing near the coast of France there will surely be 
profound disappointment in Germany if “ Kitchener's 
Army ” is not drowned in mid-Channel. Probably the 
Government will have to announce in any event that it 
has been drowned. 


* * * 


The reopening of Parliament this week has provided 
no sensation. Nothing could be more correct or more in 


harmony, we feel sure, with the wishes of the Unionist 
public than the attitude of the Opposition leaders in 
both Houses towards the Government. 


For the party 


truce is in no way a factitious affair. It is those 
journalists and politicians who are inclined from time to 
time to break it who are out of touch with the general 
spirit which is to be observed in clubs and trains and 
public-houses and other places when the affairs of the 
nation are discussed. The Government is_ therefore 
more than justified in its decision not to proceed this 
session with any controversial legislation whatsoever. 
The particular piece of controversial legislation which it 
was thought might be dealt with was, of course, the 
Plural Voting Bill, which, having been twice rejected by 
the House of Lords, should, in the normal course, have 
been passed over their heads in June next. We are 
amongst those who wish to see this Bill become law at 
the earliest possible moment, but we do not agree that, 
as has been argued in some Radical quarters, the 
Government would have been justified in pressing it now. 
The case of the Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment 
Bills was quite different, since for these measures, when 
the truce was declared, nothing but the purely formal 
stages—that is to say, stages involving no discussion 
remained to be gone through. But the introduction of 
a Bill in the House of Commons, even for the third time, 
cannot be regarded as a mere formality, since discussion, 
resulting possibly during the Suggestion stage in sub- 
stantial changes, may take place; and the sort of 
discussion which the Plural Voting Bill would give rise 
to would not be tolerable during the war. We take it, 
however, that the Bill will not be allowed to lose the 
benefit of the progress it has already made under the 
provisions of the Parliament Act. 
* * * 

It was, we believe, in September that the Prime 
Minister promised an “ early announcement ”’ of the re- 
vised scale of pensions and allowances for the dependents 
of soldiers and sailors. At last we have what may be 
taken to be the final decision of the Government on the 
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subject, and if the lapse of time was necessary to enable 
the authorities to realise the inadequacy of their original 
proposals, we need not complain of the delay. The new 
scale is unquestionably a very great improvement. Under 
the scale in force before the war a soldier’s widow with 
three children received 9s. 6d. a week; under the scale 
proposed in November she would have received 17s. 6d. ; 
under the new scale she is to receive from 20s. 6d. to 
25s. 6d., according to her age. Similarly the gratuity on 
re-marriage under the old scale was only £13 ; now it is 
to be from £52 to £78. It is particularly satisfactory 
that the allowances for children are to be continued even 
after they have reached the age of 16, provided they are 
continuing their education. The proposal to increase the 
widow’s allowance at the age of 35, and again at 45, is 
also an excellent idea, due we understand to Mr. Bonar 
Law. Without placing the young widow beyond the 
need of working, it provides for her increasing inability 
to earn as she grows older. Though the actuaries’ 
estimates have not been published, we fancy that this 
very real boon will not cost a great deal. 


x * * 


As regards the pensions for soldiers and sailors who are 
totally disabled, the Committee are to be congratulated 
on having improved upon the proposal of a minimum 
pound a week. Every totally disabled soldier or sailor, 
married or unmarried, is to receive at least 25s. a week, 
with 2s. 6d. a week extra for each child ; and the incomes 
of those who are partially disabled, but can earn some- 
thing, are to be made up to a like amount. They are, 
however, if insured persons, to forfeit their right to the 
5s. a week disablement benefit, which would otherwise be 
due to them. This is obviously a sensible arrangement 
which will forestall many prospective hard cases and at 
the same time will relieve the funds of Friendly Societies 
of a heavy burden which no actuarial calculations had 
ever allowed for. There will still, of course, be many 
hard cases, such as those of men and their families who, 
although without private means, have been accustomed 
to live on earned incomes of, say, three or four hundred 
pounds a year; but it is admittedly impossible to meet 
such cases by any Government scale, and where it is 
desirable that the Government rates should be supple- 
mented, there is probably no alternative to the Com- 
mittee’s suggestion that it should be done through un- 
official agencies. No estimate of the total liability of the 
nation under the new scheme is given, but it will certainly 
run into hundreds of millions, unless the war ends much 
sooner than we most of us expect. In proposing to 
incur this great liability, however, there can be no doubt 
that the Committee has rightly interpreted the feeling of 
a country which fortunately can afford to be generous. 


* * * 


We publish this week a striking article by Sir Harry 
Johnston, showing that whatever reasons Germany may 
have had from her own point of view for provoking the 
war, the need for “a place in the sun” was not one of 
them. With the facts of this matter it has long been 
Sir Harry’s special business to be thoroughly acquainted ; 
and it cannot be doubted, as we took occasion to point 
out last week, that before the war came arrangements 
were in traingthat would have satisfied Germany’s 


legitimate gmbitions in the direction of securing safe 
outlets for her extra-European trade. But it was not 
with any such matters that the Prussian Chauvinists 
were primarily concerned. Aristocrats rather than 
traders, they sought not markets abroad, but prestige, 
preferably military prestige, in Europe. They sought, 
in the first place, to humble Russia, to nip her new 
military preparations in the bud and thus to secure the 
unchallengeable hegemony of the Continent. After that 
the question of humbling Great Britain and the achieve- 
ment of the recognised leadership of the whole world 
might have been attempted, though the vast inherent 
difficulties of this undertaking seem to have been 
recognised, and it was hardly part, we imagine, of any 
definite programme. But however that may be, it is 
sufficiently clear that the struggle was not precipitated 
by Germany’s need for colonies. It is a war not for 
breathing space but for power. 


* * * 


Mr. H. G. Wells has at last made—in the Daily 
Chronicle on Monday—a proposal which he will not have 
to complain is above the heads of his readers. Germany, 
he says, in effect, is in the position of a glazier who has 
smashed all the neighbours’ windows and wrecked the 
plant of his trade rivals to get the job of mending them 
again. We should, Mr. Wells thinks, take steps to 
prevent that glazier getting the job when the mending 
begins ; and he proposes to effect this by setting up in 
all the Allied countries a ring of prohibitive tariffs 
against German goods. This is simple, and, as Mr. 
Wells points out, not more spiteful than any other act 
of war. But that is just the point: it is an act of war. 
It is neither Free Trade nor Tariff Reform, but the 
boycott pure and simple. If after Berlin is occupied, 
or the decisive military event, whatever it may, has 
taken place, we still want to go on attacking Germany to 
this extent, it would be more straightforward and more 
effective to keep our fleet in the North Sea blockading 
her harbours until we are satisfied that we have inflicted 
enough punishment upon her. Besides, there is the 
question—discussed more fully in another column—of 
whether such a boycott would not damage Belgium more 
than Germany. Belgium may conceivably think that 
the shortest way to get her industries on their feet again 
is to buy all the plant that can be bought ready made, in 
Germany or elsewhere, and pay for it with funds provided 
by a spot cash indemnity ; in other words, to make the 
glazier mend her windows at his own expense. 


* * * 


It is also possible that Belgium may consider that the 
Germans make some sorts of machinery better than the 
French, the English, or the Russians, and may remind 
us that she has suffered enough by our wars without our 
forcing her to buy dearer and worse goods from us at the 
very moment when economy is most important to her. 
For if our goods are not dearer and worse than German 
goods there is clearly no need for the prohibition, for 
Belgium will most certainly not give the preference to 
German commercial travellers out of pure affection and 
gratitude for the German devastation. As to the other 
Allies, the notion that it would pay them to make no use 
of German industry can only be justified on the ground 
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that it pays a nation to depend on itself for everything 
it can produce, regardless of cost; and if this be sound 
we should be doing Germany a signal service if we forced 
her into that condition by refusing to trade with her. 
And if she did not appreciate this service, she would 
concentrate all her foreign enterprise on cutting us out 
in the countries outside the alliance. On the whole, the 
proposal seems to ignore the old difficulty that tariff 
wars are open to just the same objection as military 
wars: that is, they inflict deadly injuries on both parties 
on the off-chance of the injury being a little deadlier on 
one side than on the other. Peace is not coming just 
yet, but when it does come let it be peace. 


* * * 


M. Konow, the former Premier of Norway, made a 
remarkable speech at the end of last week in Christiania. 
Saying that he saw no reason why neutrals should 
conceal their sentiments in discussing the great questions 
raised by the war, he declared that to the best of his 
belief the sympathies of all classes in Norway were. 
entirely with England and France. “ For a thousand 
years,” he is reported to have said, “ the Norwegians 
have been a seafaring people having communications 
above all with the West and being under the influence of 
Western civilisation. The foreigners who first visited 
our country were Englishmen, and a million Norwegians 
living abroad use English as their only foreign language. 
What would Norway’s mercantile marine be worth if 
Great Britain’s harbours were not open to the Norwegian 
flag as to her own? Among our 80,000 sailors a great 
number have been in the English service and speak 
English, and every man among them has learnt by 
experience all over the world that where the English flag 
flies it means that law, humanity, justice and order are 
present.” We are not blind to our own virtues and we 
know, of course, that we deserve these compliments, 
but, all the same, in these hard times an unsolicited 
testimonial couched in such frank and generous terms is 
very welcome. M. Konow’s speech, we are told, was 
received with great enthusiasm. Many people in this 
country are accustomed to think of Scandinavia as a 
single country, more or less unnecessarily divided into 
two political units; but Norway and Sweden are, of 
course, very different places, having to say the least, no 
marked tendency to agree with one another. Sweden's 
sympathies are still with Germany, though less definitely 
so, it appears, than at the beginning of the war. 


* * * 


The threatened strike of coal miners in West York- 
shire ought not to be allowed to take place. It has been 
suggested that the men have no business to strike in 
any event during the present national crisis, but this 
view assumes that the men are the aggressors in the dis- 
pute, which is not the case. Six months ago Judge 
Amphlett awarded the men an increase of 4d. a day on 
the minimum wage. The question is whether this 
increase should be regarded as being in addition to, or in 
substitution for the three 5 per cent. increases (affecting 
those earning more as well as those earning less than the 
minimum), on the standard 1888 rate, that have been 
agreed upon at different times in the last two years by the 


unofficial Conciliation Boards. The men claim that 
where a man before July was getting the minimum of 
6s. 8d. a day, plus 8d. for percentages, he should now get 
7s. plus 8d. The employers claim on the other hand, 
that he should get 7s. only—that is to say, actually less 
than he was getting before. It is clear that the miners 
would never have accepted the Judge’s increase of 4d. if 
the award was intended to be interpreted in this way. 
A resolution of the Conciliation Board in 1912 admitted 
the principle of adding percentages to the minimum rate 
in the case of workman “ paid by contract.” The Trade 
Union holds that the principle should be applied to day- 
workers also. In one of the largest collieries the owners 
have previously admitted this method so far as a reduc- 
tion of percentages was concerned; and at the present 
time there are some owners who have admitted it also as 
regards increases, and who are paying both the minimum 
and the percentage. 


* * * 


The question has, since the July award was made, 
been before the Conciliation Board, but no decision being 
arrived at, the Yorkshire Miners’ Association laid the 
matter before the Miners’ Federation at the beginning of 
January. The Federation condemned the attitude of 
the West Yorkshire Coalowners’ Association and autho- 
rised the Yorkshire miners to take a ballot of the men as 
to whether strike notices should be served upon the 
employers. The membership of the Union in West 
Yorkshire is just under 38,000, of whom over 34,000 
voted on the issue, and over 78 per cent. of the votes cast 
were in favour of handing in notices. Fourteen days’ 
notice to cease work was given this week in the affected 
area, but no notices have been sent to the collieries (five 
in number) paying the rates demanded by the men. A 
meeting of miners, coalowners, and representatives of 
the Miners’ Federation is to meet next week, and there 
are very fair prospects of a settlement. But unless an 
agreement is reached during the period when the notices 
are being worked out, the community will be face to face 
with a strike involving close upon 50,000 workpeople. In 
the last resort the situation might be met by an amend- 
ment of the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act. 


* * * 


We observe that the Progressive members of the 
London County Council have been accused of breaking 
the party truce because, taking advantage, it is alleged, 
of the absence of a number of Councillors on duties 
connected with the war, they succeeded on Tuesday in 
throwing out the London Electric Supply Bill. It is 
very much to be regretted, in our view, that the domestic 
affairs of London should be treated as having any 
relation to national party politics, but, in any case, the 
accusation implies an impossible interpretation of the 
party truce. If one party chooses to proceed with 
controversial measures the other party cannot be denied 
the right to oppose them. As to the merits of the 
measure itself it may have been better than nothing, if 
nothing is the alternative, but it was an inherently bad 
scheme and it is impossible to regret having seen the last 
of it. It is an absurd anomaly that at this time of day 
the ownership and control of a vast “ public utility ”’ like 
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the bulk supply of electricity for London should be in any 
hands but those of the ratepayers acting through their 
publicly elected authority, and the Bill would have 
perpetuated that anomaly for an indefinite period. The 
way is now at least open once more for the natural and, 
sooner or later, inevitable solution of the problem. 


* * * 


Russian Liberals (writes a correspondent) are con- 
gratulating themselves on an important Ministerial 
appointment that has just been made. The last two 
Ministers of Public Instruction, the late M. A.N. 
Schwarze (of such names the Russian bureaucracy is 
full) and M. L.A.Kasso, have both been thoroughgoing 
reactionaries. Kasso especially distinguished himself 
by the virulence of his anti-Semitism and by his attempts 
to dismiss University Rectors if their views were at all 
liberal. Many as are the obstacles that must be sur- 
mounted by any Russian Jew who wishes to obtain a 
University education, Kasso thought that they were not 
enough and introduced a new system whereby candidates 
for the extremely limited number of places (usually 
5 or 10 per cent.) that are open to Jews have to be chosen 
by lot—a somewhat subtle but none the less effective 
method of discouraging those whose abilities entitle them 
to aspire to educational distinction. This was but one 
of the reasons which caused his death a month or two ago 
to be hailed with satisfaction by the Jewish community 
in the Russian Empire. The new Minister, Count P. N. 
Ignatiev, appears to have no pronounced political views, 
but his past work, which has been mainly concerned with 
problems of rural administration, has shown him to be a 
broadminded man fully accessible to new ideas. The 
control of education is, of course, a matter of much more 
political importance in a country like Russia than it is in 
ours and the appointment is regarded as a particularly 
good omen by the Russian Liberal Press. 


« * B 


At a time when the world is deploring the artistic 
losses it has suffered at the hands of “‘ the Huns,” it is a 
pity that we in England should give one more proof that 
Peace hath her depredations no less deplorable than war. 
Boswell’s house in Great Queen Street has been doomed ; 
and though the Local Government Committee of the 
L.C.C. still hopes to preserve the facade, the house- 
breakers have already been at work on the roof and the 
dormer windows. The house is a seventeenth-century 
one; and, quite apart from its literary associations, is 
one of the finest examples of old domestic architecture 
remaining in London. Had it been damaged by a bomb 
we should have had a chorus of lamentations about the 
** irretrievable loss ” ; but we still, as a nation, have the 
habit of thinking that personal convenience and com- 
mercial necessity justify almost any vandalism. No 
special blame attaches to the Freemasons, who are respon- 
sible in this case; they are merely doing what most 
people, under present conditions, would do. But 
London has suffered no such architectural loss since 
Crosby Hall was removed from its old site. It would be 
better that, at whatever inconvenience, the Freemasons 
should leave their quarters than that they should destroy 
or even “ adapt ”’ a building so interesting. ; 


TRADE OR BUCCANEERING? 


E are glad to learn that the little differences 
between the Board of Trade and the dyeing 
industry are by way of being composed, and 

that the projected company for the manufacture of 
aniline dyes on a large scale is likely to be started without 
delay. Nothing is publicly known with accuracy or 
precision as to the basis of the new agreement. It 
seems, however, that the Government will now consent 
to contribute its million or so towards the capital on less 
onerous terms than it originally contemplated ; it will 
not insist on the immediate payment of a fixed rate of 
interest to be paid annually, irrespective of profits ; and 
it will contribute, as a subsidy—just as it might have done 
to a technical institute under the Board of Education— 
a sum not exceeding £100,000 to be laid out in technical 
researches and experiments. Some sort of preference 
in the supply of the company’s products will be accorded 
to the firms subscribing to its share capital and partici- 
pating in its foundation ; but there will be no obligation 
to refrain from purchasing dyes elsewhere. On some 
such lines as these we hope that the whole textile and 
dyeing industries will co-operate cordially with the 
most generous help that the British Government has 
ever yet accorded to the starting of a new branch of 
manufacture. It is, indeed, a very special case. We 
produce annually in the United Kingdom probably ¢ 
larger amount of the raw material for the manufacture 
of aniline dyes than is created in any other country. 
The coal-tar products of our gas works have hitherto 
undergone in this country only the earliest stages of 
treatment ; in fact, only just enough to fit them for 
export to those finely equipped chemical works on the 
other side of the North Sea where, by tireless scientific 
application of Perkin’s original discovery, they are con- 
verted into the several hundred brilliant colours which 
have transformed the textile products of the world. 
We now seek to save the cost of sending away our raw 
materials and bringing back the finished article. ‘There 
are other industrial departments in which similar enter- 
prise would be useful. 

Whether or not there are still any surviving Indi- 
vidualist “* free traders,” who feel that any such assist- 
ance of an industry from public funds is “* unsound,” it 
is worth while considering for a moment what are the 
objects, and what is the justification for this new 


departure. Its immediate purpose is to mect an urgent 
need. So long as the war lasts the dyes with which the 


German manufacturers have supplied the world cannot 
be obtained at any price, and coal tar is a drug in the 
market. But when the war is over the new industry 
will, we hope, continue to use up our coal tar products 
without incurring the needless cost of a double trans- 
portation, and enrich the world with brilliant colours, 
in competition with manufacturers elsewhere. It does 
not promise that we shall thereby be “furnishing the 
means of employment’ to a larger number of English- 
men. There was no unemployed surplus of Englishmen 
prior to the war. What may happen will be that some 
of them will be employed in making aniline dyes, whilst 
fewer will be employed in carrying coal tar on board 
ship, and unloading packages of dye stuffs from vessels 
hailing from Hamburg or Rotterdam. Nor need we 
flatter ourselves that there will be any large pecuniary 
profit on the transaction. The enterprise is demon- 


strably not sufficiently tempting to capitalists, in the 
way of net money profits, to induce them to divert 
their capital from other uses promising larger returns 
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to them, personally, if not to the nation as a whole— 
such, for instance, as the further multiplication of picture 
palaces, or the creation of “the largest circulation in 
the world.” But the nation thinks that the other 
advantages (such, for instance, as the convenience of 
having the supply of dye stuffs less liable to interrup- 
tion) make it profitable, from the standpoint of the 
public, to invest some of our national capital in an 
enterprise that would not otherwise have been under- 
taken. We no longer believe that our capitalists are 
always the best judges of what. investment of capital 
will or will not be most profitable even in a pecuniary 
sense, because they are led to consider only the pecuniary 
profit that can come in the form of dividends to indi- 
vidual investors, ignoring the results to the wealth of the 
community generally. Who shall estimate the pecuniary 
profit to Bristol and Preston of their dock and harbour 
works, or to Manchester of its ship canal, even if no 
“proper” rate of interest can be earned for share- 
holders ? And there are, as we now see, profits other 
than pecuniary, returns in the shape of health and per- 
sonal efficiency, and individual morale, essential items 
in the nation’s balance sheet, though imponderable by 
any banker. In short, now that we realise that a nation 
does not live by individual self-interest alone, the com- 
munity as a whole will necessarily have more and more 
to direct the flow of capital hither and thither, in order 
to secure other than individualist ends. 

But what are we seeking to do, and with what motives? 
During the past week Mr. H. G. Wells, irrepressibly 
breaking out again in “ war fever,’’ has been urging us 
to look ahead to the time after peace has been declared, 
and to adopt the plan of “ penalising Germany’s com- 
merce.” To him “Germany is an insane country, 
a de-civilised country,” whom to defeat in war is not 
sufficient, and whose inhabitants must be deliberately 
and persistently impoverished during peace. Mr. 
Wells accordingly calls upon all the Allied Powers to 
arrange, with this view, as part of the terms of settle- 
ment, for a universal tariff discrimination against goods 
made in Germany. “ It should,” he says, “ be plainly 
hostility.” The nations of the world must set them- 
selves to “ bar or penalise German efficiency in their 
markets.” Every article of German manufacture, after 
the armies have been disbanded, and when commerce 
is resumed, is to be punished by the custom houses of 
the world with a definitely hostile surtax, merely because 
it is of German manufacture, in order, as he says, that 
we may induce in these hundred and twenty millions of 
people (for naturally Austria-Hungary must be included) 
a better state of mind ! 

It is a melancholy example of how war creates hate, 
and how hate perverts reason, that this evil raving 
should be the outcome of a really fine imagination ; and 
that correspondents should be found to applaud it. We 
shall not weaken the hold on the German people of the 
Prussian governing class by arraying the whole world 
against every individual German—he will only cling 
tighter to what seems to be his protection against the 
hordes of foreigners seeking to ruin him. We shall not 
build up again the shattered civilisation of the world, 
after the catastrophe which will have engulfed a million 
lives, and possibly ten thousand million pounds of the 
world’s accumulated capital, by attempting to “ bar or 
penalise” the efficiency of any of the nations. How 
difficult it seems to realise that, as soon as we reach the 
very grave industrial dislocation of the “ outbreak of 


peace ’’—more serious in industrial distress even than 
was the outbreak of war—the social and economic 





recovery of each nation will be assisted, not retarded, 
by the return of prosperity to every other nation. If 
we make Germany and Austria poor, all Europe is 
impoverished thereby, including ourselves. We do not 
gain by the pecuniary losses of other nations—not even 
as a gambler gains by his winnings—but, on the con- 
trary, ourselves lose by every calamity that happens 
to our customers. The trade of the world is not a fixed 
quantity, which one nation can take away from another. 
By the very nature of things we cannot increase our own 
exports without increasing, by exactly the same amount, 
other nations’ imports. Nor can all the nations of the 
earth sell to Germany without accepting Germany's 
goods in return. If, because of hatred, we put a penal 
surtax on goods from Germany, it cannot stop their 
influx—it cannot even diminish the aggregate volume 
of this influx, however it may change the contents— 
so long as our own merchants and manufacturers sell 
our commodities to Germany, as, of course, they will 
wish todo. What Mr. Wells’s penal surtax on German 
glass and sugar and toys and metal goods and chemical 
products would effect would be a rise in the price to the 
consumer, not only on the German product, but also on 
all that was made in England or elsewhere, in competi- 
tion with it. The custom houses of the world would get 
the small proportion of this rise in retail prices that re- 
presented the surtax on the German imports. The rest 
would go, partly in plunder (or “ unearned increment ”’) 
to particular dealers or manufacturers, but chiefly in 
actual loss to the world by the shifting of industry in 
various unforeseen ways, into the new equilibrium in 
which German efficiency is to be more or less barred ! 
What we want to do, in short, by State intervention 
in industry is, not to ruin any other nation, but to 
increase the efficiency, diminish the cost in effort of 
muscle or brain, and improve the quality of all the 
productive processes in the world, including our own, 
those of our friends and allies, and even those of our 
rivals. Even if it were not futile and suicidally de- 
moralising to indulge in national hatred, we can have, as 
a community, no economic motive for seeking to “ bar” 
German industrial efficiency, just as Germany has nothing 
to gain by barring such industrial efficiency as we 
possess. If all the nations of the world barred each 
other’s efficiency, what a crippled universe it would be ! 
Our economic interest, as it is our duty, is to get back 
again, as soon as we can, and to let every other nation 
get back, to the pursuits of peace. The Allies will profit 
pecuniarily if means can be found, primarily let us hope 
out of ample war indemnities, to rebuild and re-equip all 
the ruined factories in Belgium, France, Galicia, Poland, 
and East Prussia; and to set them going again with the 
utmost celerity. Nor can we content ourselves with 
leaving matters to the play of “ supply and demand.”’ 
Each nation needs, for its own sake and for the sake of 
the world, to take deliberate thought and action so that 
its industry may be made most wisely productive and 
most genuinely efficient. State action may often con- 
duce to this end. But putting customs duties on each 
other’s goods—though it is a conceivable expedient for 
attaining some larger end—is not, on the face of it, in 
itself a way of making production more efficient or 
commodities cheaper or more accessible to the mass of 
the people. We are now seeking to set up our own 
manufacture of aniline dyes, not out of hatred of 
Germany, or with any view of ruining either that country 
or its extremely flourishing chemical industry, not in 
order to make aniline dyes more expensive or inaccessible 
to the consumer, but to make them less costly and 
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more plentiful, for the benefit of German consumers as 
well as of our own. It is of the essence of commerce, as 
it is of manufacture, that however unequally the gains 
may be divided, both parties to the bargain, and 


indirectly also the whole world, are the richer thereby.. 


To set out deliberately to “ penalise ’’ the industries of 
another country is neither commercial nor political 
statesmanship, but a form—happily a futile form—of 
buccanecring, and unprofitable buccaneering at that. 


IRISH GRIEVANCES 


[FROM A DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT. | 
TT ‘“* neutral’ Nationalists, led by Mr. John 


MacNeill, whose views are voiced in the Irish 

Volunteer, have recently taken up a new position 
in their criticism of Mr. Redmond and the pro-war 
party in Ireland. Avoiding a single phrase that might 
be construed as ‘‘German”’ or seditious, the Irish 
V olunteer is content week by week to paint the gloomiest 
picture of Ireland’s future. The woeful prophecy begins 
always with a quotation from Mr. Asquith, ‘ The 
coercion of Ulster is now unthinkable.” But, apart 
from the political aspects of the new situation, the war, 
we are told, must have disastrous results on Irish welfare. 
Land Purchase will come to a standstill, and the Con- 
gested Districts Board is already idle; the Board of 
Works’ loans have been reduced and the £40,000 grant 
to Irish intermediate education is in danger; mean- 
while the share of an already overtaxed Ireland in 
the war expenditure runs to two or three millions a 
month for taxation. The Volunteer wants Irishmen to 
consider what profit or advantage they can possibly 
expect “under the established system of Imperial 
exploitation’ from these enormous charges which 
“‘a war expenditure for the protection of English trade 
interests ’’ will entail upon Ireland and “ what set off 
can Ireland expect?... It is for the British Empire 
to justify her relations to Ireland, not for Ireland to 
justify her relations to the British Empire. Ireland has 
not forced herself upon the Empire.” 

As Mr. Redmond is not the author of the war, this 
method of attack is unfair enough; it is not because 
Mr. Redmond has advised young Irishmen to join 
Lord Kitchener’s Army that Ireland has been taxed 
and Land Purchase threatened. Moreover, Mr. John 
MacNeill’s queries are necessarily unanswerable at this 
stage of events. But these are more likely to impress 
and interest the Irish public than Sir Roger Casement’s 
or Dr. Kuno Meyer’s glorious visions of an Ireland 
redeemed by the Kaiser. We have no experience here 
of disinterested action on our behalf on the part of 
European Powers; but we do know that in the past 
Ireland has had little profit from successful wars 
waged by her English partner. So far, however, Mr. 
MacNeill’s complaints have had no echo in the country. 
The profiteering classes in Ireland are really doing very 
well. Large farmers and graziers rejoice as they have 
not rejoiced since the repeal of the Corn Laws, and their 
prosperity has reacted on the commercial life of the 
cities. All the Irish banks have increased their reserves 
and profits. The hotels in the military towns had never 
so good a season as in the past few months. The once 
famous woollen industry of Ireland seems about to revive. 
At least a certain share of orders from the War Office 
has reached Ireland and provided new sources of employ- 
ment. The winter in Dublin has been a far happier one 
than that of 1913-1914, when Mr. James Larkin, not 


Lord Kitchener, reigned. If any part of Ireland has 
suffered it is Imperial Belfast, for “linen” has been 
“hit ’’ by the war. 

Still, it is not enough that the profiteering classes 
should be pleased. Dangerous. agitations do not arise 
in this quarter. Before the war broke out the question 
of the completion of Land Purchase was stil] acute and 
had been described by Mr. Birrell as more important 
than Home Rule. Now it is evident that if the war 
lasts much longer a financial situation will arise in which 
the use of public credit for the completion of Land Pur- 
chase will be impossible, for public credit will weaken 
as the National Debt is enlarged. Until the vast Irish 
areas at present in grazing are broken up for tillage the 
objective of the Irish rural democracy has not been 
reached. A recent letter from Mr. John Dillon to a 
branch of the United Irish League on the subject of 
Land Purchase shows, if read between the lines, that the 
Irish Party has now little hope of being able to carry 
out the programme of Michael Davitt and the Land 
Leaguers in its entirety. The “landless men” in the 
Congested Districts may have a great horror of German 
Imperialism. But, after all, they are not English 
Nationalists, and England’s danger is, therefore, no 
guarantee against a recrudescence of agrarian trouble 
in Ireland. Indeed, Mr. Redmond’s defeated nominee 
in the King’s County election is already serving a rather 
savage sentence of six months’ imprisonment for cattle 
driving; and that remarkable personage, the leader 
of the extreme agrarian party in the Midlands, Mr. 
Lawrence Ginnell, M.P., who has denounced the war 
as one between cousins and no concern of the Celt, still 
retains the confidence of the electors of Westmeath. 
Maybe some solution will be found in the ideas of the 
Co-operative Movement. The Irish Homestead, the one 
Irish journal which has discussed the effects of the war 
upon Ireland with any imagination or foresight, has 
suggested that even if public credit be not available for 
Land Purchase there are other ways of breaking up for 
tillage purpose the vast acreage at present in grazing 
farms, as, for instance, the employment of a system of 
collective farming. If collective farming were intro- 
duced into Ireland landowners would have to deal with 
only one tenant; the small farmers’ sons and the 
agricultural labourers, by uniting together to work 
such farms, could with joint purchase and sale and expert 
guidance in tillage do quite as well for themselves as if 
they were working in separate holdings without the 
advantage of co-operation. The same journal continually 
urges the adoption of a policy whereby Irish parishes 
should, so far as is possible, form themselves into self- 
supporting communities, depending as little as they can 
upon supplies from outside their own area, and utilising 
whatever foodstuffs can be produced within their own 
area. For even though we are assured that the agricul- 
tural industry in Ireland will emerge from the war in a 
highly prosperous condition, the wage-earning community 
still requires to be “ mobilised”’ against economic 
disasters. In the ’forties of the last century Ireland was 
producing enough food for her population, and yet she 
could not save herself from the horrors of the great 
Famine. 

But neither the Redmondites nor the Sinn Feiners 
will devote much thought to economic problems. They 
are more interested in blackening each other’s characters 
and in discussing German or, as the case may be, 
English authorities. There is, as Mr. John MacNeill 
says, no flavour of the new era about certain things that 
have been happening in Ireland recently; it would 
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be unsafe perhaps, having regard to the Defence of the 
Realm Act, to draw attention to the case of the office- 
boy in Cork or to that of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, the 
[rish volunteer, in Kerry. The Irish people seem, 
however, to be convinced that the political strategy 
of the Home Rule movement had best be left in Mr. 
Redmond’s hands; and the independent Nationalists, 
having made their protest, should now cease annoying 
the military authorities and turn their attention else- 
where. Sir Matthew Nathan, the new Under-Secretary 
for Ireland, would for instance, be worth watching : 
an English Jew whose appointment to the most impor- 
tant administrative post in Ireland celebrated the pas- 
sage of the Home Rule Bill into law! The financial 
rovisions of the Home Rule Bill have been reduced 
to absurdity by the war, and Sir Matthew Nathan, it 
is supposed, will play a great part in recasting the 
measure later on. He has already begun “ saving.” 
The National Library in Dublin and the National 
Gallery have both had their grants for new purchases 
of books and pictures withdrawn. This ought to be 

ded as a very serious matter for Ireland. State 
subsidised libraries and galleries are, no doubt, being 
treated in the same way all over the British Isles ; but 
the claims of the Dublin Library to the support of the 
State are exceptionally strong. As regards the purchase 
of pictures, a £2,000 grant is now worth £10,000, and we 
have at the head of the Dublin National Gallery the 
greatest connoisseur in Europe, Sir Hugh Lane! One 
cannot hope that the Irish Parliament when it first 
sits will be eager to renew these grants, for Ancient 
Hibernians do not care for books or pictures; but 
the Gaelic Leaguers of the Sinn Fein party are interested 
in “ Culture,”’ and here is an Irish grievance which they 
might take up at once. No one has protested against 
this absurd economy; nor was any voice raised when, 
the other day, a totally unnecessary judge took his 
place upon the already crowded judicial bench of Ireland, 
except to enquire whether this highly-salaried gentleman 
was a Unionist or a Home Ruler, a Catholic or a 
Protestant. 


THE SCARCITY OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOUR 


VEN when prices are rising, and the prospects of 
E agriculture seem to be particularly rosy, the 
farmer, true to tradition, finds something of 
which to complain, and his cry that labour is scarce is 
almost certain to receive sympathy from those who are 
not agricultural labourers. We have got into the habit 
of allowing the farmer to be judge in his own case. Few 
question whether there is a real scarcity, and fewer still 
whether the farmer is the best adviser on matters so 
vitally affecting the agricultural labourer, and, through 
him, the nation. The scarcity has not yet been proved. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Farmers’ Union, held last week, the delegates 
discussed the question with the chief agricultural 
adviser to the Board of Agriculture, Mr. Cheney, who 
again and again reminded them that in support of their 
contention they had advanced nothing but generalities. 
Moreover, while general scarcity was being urged, it 
was at the same time asserted by one of the repre- 
sentatives that 
With reference to single men, they had many on their farms who 


could not take carters’ work or cowmen’s whatever they were offered, 
and preferred to do ordinary labourers’ work. They would not offer 








themselves for the Army, and at present there was no means of com- 
pelling them to go. 


Whether the slur on the ordinary agricultural labourer 
be justified or not, the fact emerges that only in some 
branches of farm work is there scarcity. In other 
branches there would seem to be a surplus which the 
farmers would be willing to do without. It is difficult 
to see how these facts square with the following reso- 
lutions which were put before the same meeting, and 
which are quite representative of the feelings of farmers 
all over the country: 

Owing to the scarcity of labourers on farms, boys of twelve and over 
should be allowed to leave school for the purpose of learning and 
assisting in farm work during the present crisis. 

Another resolution was : 

To urge upon the Board of Education the desirability of allowing 
children to leave school at the age of thirteen. 

The point at present is not the scandal of such resolu- 
tions, but the discrepancy between the two positions. 

The argument of the meeting was that there existed a 
scarcity among the skilled men, and, passing over the 
claim that children should be set free to fill their places, 
this brings another interesting fact to light. Whenever 
in the past it has been pointed out that agricultural 
wages were low, it was invariably argued that the 
proper comparison was with the wages of the unskilled 
labour of the towns. Agricultural labour was definitely 
spoken of as unskilled, and now we hear of skilled 
agricultural labourers! If we are to regard some 
branches as skilled, let us hasten to institute proper 
wage comparisons, and let us not forget that many of 
these skilled and essential men do not earn 15s. a week. 
The change in terminology should be kept in mind when 
we consider the conditions of the agricultural labourer, 
as we shall have to do soon after the war is over. It 
may, of course, be argued that only a comparatively 
small portion is skilled labour. If that be so, then the 
scarcity complained of is relatively an unimportant 
matter, and even if it provides an excuse for the 
demand for the sending back of such skilled men as 
have been accepted by the Army, and the refusal by the 
recruiting officers to accept more men of this class, 
certainly does not justify either the demand for the 
employment of Belgian labour, which is quite unaccus- 
tomed to British methods of farming, or the demand 
for the employment of school children of between 12 
and 14 years of age. 

To relieve the alleged but unproved scarcity we are 
urged to employ Belgian labour. There is no objection 
to this course provided, first, that the scarcity is proved, 
and, second, that proper safeguards are set up. But 
safeguards are certainly necessary; for in Belgium the 
agricultural labourer is poorly paid, and, being in a 
particularly helpless condition over here, he can be got 
very cheap, and will be got cheap unless he is protected. 

A possible source of supply, said Mr. Cheney, if a somewhat limited 
one, was that of the Belgian refugees. . . . He had received a report 
that morning of a case where refugees were not paid regular wages. 
Their housekeeping bills were settled by their employer, and a small 
sum was allowed for pocket money, He had no hesitation in saying 
that an arrangement of that kind was an absolute scandal, as it was 
simply exploiting these poor Belgian refugees for the purpose of keeping 
down wages bills. That sort of thing was what they wanted to avoid, 
and if Belgians were employed they must be paid what they were 
worth, and the English farmer must not try to make a profit out of 
them. 


Later in the meeting, however, a delegate said : 


There had been a little too much red-tapism about Belgian labour. 
They were a little too anxious to see that they were uncommonly well 
treated. 
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There is small chance indeed of the Belgian agricul- 
tural labourer being treated better than the English ; 
and if he be cared for merely as well, we need have no 
fear that he will be ‘“ uncommonly well treated.” The 
Belgian refugee does not want any excess of kindness. 
What he wants, and what we want for him, is that 
employers should not be allowed to take unfair advan- 
tage of his need. 

But if we insist on paying the Belgians at the current 
rate of wages, we shall take the wind from the sails of 
those who proposed to employ them. For it is not the 
scarcity of labour that is worrying the farmer so much 
as its rise in price. 

The Board, said Mr. Cheney, were informed by their Inspector from 
Yorkshire that the labour problem was a very pressing one indeed, 
and that a lot of land would go out of cultivation, ete. Against this, 
he was informed by a man of unimpeachable authority, who was a 
very large landowner and an extremely well-known agriculturist, that 
personally he had no difficulty whatever in hiring the men he wanted 
for the comirfg year on paying another £5, and he also said that good 
employers of labour in Yorkshire were not experiencing any difficulty 
in meeting their requirements provided they would pay the £5 or £6 
more that the men were demanding, but he did know that many of 
the bad employers, the men who had the name of boarding their men 
badly, were experiencing difficulty. 

It is not difficult, now, to see why farmers are advo- 
cating the employment of school children, and why they 
are so thoughtful about the condition of the poor 
Belgian, and so concerned lest he should suffer from being 
too well treated. That agricultural labourers have 
enlisted is true, but there is absolutely no proof that 
there is anything approaching a dangerous scarcity of 
labour. Although wheat is fetching 56s. to 58s. a 
quarter, what is at the root of the farmer’s complaint 
is the rise in wages. 

For years past it has been urged that measures should 
be taken to raise agricultural wages from their wretchedly 
low level. One difficulty, however, constantly appeared 
—not an insurmountable obstacle, but one that to many 
minds seemed insurmountable. We were not prepared 
to face the unemployment that would probably arise. 
At present wages are advancing and enlistment has 
taken away the surplus we dreaded might fall on our 
hands. It will, of course, be argued that the industry 
will not stand higher wages. As a matter of fact it 
does. The average wage in the lowest paid county in 
Scotland works out at over 16s. a week; and in the 
North of England, where they realise the value of the 
conception of the economy of high wages, the wage is 
much higher than in the South. Further, prices are 
rising and the farmer can hardly refuse to share his 
prosperity with his labourers. And if, indeed, agricul- 
ture cannot pay more than is being paid in the South of 
England, it is high time that the present set of hereditary 
farmers was turned out, and the industry reorganised on 
more efficient lines. 


‘In the face of these facts, then, let us see how the 
situation looks. It may be summarised as follows : 
(1) The attempt to use Belgian labour is partly, at any 
rate, it is to be feared, an attempt to exploit the refugees 
and to keep down wages. (2) The cry about the 
scarcity of labour is, in reality, a protest against its 
increased price, (3) A serious problem is solving itself 


without the interference of the social or economic expert. 
This being so, what is our policy ? The proposal to em- 
ploy school children under present circumstances is too 
scandalous to need further comment. As to the Belgian, 
it is not enough to see that he is not exploited : we must 
take care that he is not used to exploit the English 
To effect this it is essential that the Belgian 


labourer. 





should be engaged only through the Labour Exchange, 
whose duty it should be to see that he is paid at current 
rates. As to the rise in wages, it is not yet so serious 
that we need fear that the farmer is being exploited in 
favour of the skilled agricultural labourer. 

J.D. 8, 


PENNIES 


OTHING could be more philosophical than 
N the spirit in which many of us endure the 
rise of a penny, or of twopence, or of two- 
pence-halfpenny, in the price of the loaf. Perhaps 
one would need to belong to one of those families which 
exist on a pound or so a week in order to appreciate the 
reality of a penny. The young, or middle-aged, gentle- 
man who contributed to the Daily Mail the other day 
an article entitled, ‘“‘ There never were such times for 
the working classes,” must be about as remote in his 
sympathies from the pound-a-weeker as he is from 
the Germans or the Solomon Islanders. Concentrating 
his attention on the facts that there is less unemployment 
than usual and that in certain industries wages have 
risen, he calls on the working classes to practise thrift 
in this golden time of abundance. That these are facts 
everybody now knows, and it would be ridiculous to try to 
ignore them. But they are not the whole facts of the 
situation. They have not done away with the pound-a- 
weeker, who in these days has to feed his children on a 
smaller quantity of bread, and drink a smaller quantity 
of tea, and eat a smaller quantity of meat, and keep his 
fires going with a smaller quantity of coal, and has 
his fires lighted with a smaller bundle of wood. Take 
a family of six which has to be housed and clothed and 
fed on a pound, or two hundred and forty pennies, a 
week, and you will see that the golden age is not for 
such as they yet. Even if employment is better, the 
rise in prices is so great as still to keep them prisoners 
in the copper age—one might almost say, the brass- 
farthing age. These people do not need sermons on 
thrift. They are born to thrift as the sparks fly upwards. 
They can no more help being thrifty than a child with a 
nail in its foot can help limping. 

That families in this position ever do succeed in 
making both ends meet is one of the miracles of civi- 
lisation, and it is a miracle which is only possible as 
a result of the continual denial of food to hungry 
women and children. Every penny that is added to 
the price of the loaf means a thinner slice of bread for 
the children. The man apparently eats as usual, 
simply as a matter of necessity : he could not get through 
his work on less. But the mother and the children 
have no such immediate need for vitality, and so they 
inhabit the house with empty bellies, while shippers, 
farmers, and shopkeepers grow plump and _ shiny 
with the oil of gladness. The children have fortunately 
a chance of stuffing themselves in the schools, but there 
are no free meals for mothers. The mother in the 
poor home is like the pelican of fable which feeds her 
young on her own life-blood. That her energy, her 
cheerfulness, her courage, should so often triumph amid 
circumstances so disastrous is almost enough to persuade 
one that the soul rather than the stomach is the seat of 
life. Those who have read Mrs. Pember Reeves’s book, 
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Round About a Pound a Week, will have a good idea of 
the task which confronts the poor mother all the year 
round. From her pound a week anything from 5s. to 
gs. 6d. will have to be deducted for rent, and at least a 
shilling will have to go for burial insurance, a penny a 
week being paid in anticipation of the funeral expenses 
of each child almost as soon as it is born, and larger 
sums for the parents. Then there is coal and wood 
and lighting and soap and the Sunday newspaper to 
be paid for, and the woman will be lucky if she has 
10s. left upon which to feed the family. Ten shillings 
a week for a family containing six children works out 
at fifteen-pence a week per head, and yet we, who would 
feel stinted if we were not in a position to spend more 
than fifteen-pence on a single day’s luncheon, have the 
audacity to announce that there never were such times 
for the working classes, and to recommend thrift to 
them as the blessedest of virtues. It all comes, we 
suppose, of forgetting that the working classes are not 
one class but many classes, and that the builder’s labourer 
and the porter are as far below the skilled artisans in 
the shipyard and the engineering works in prosperity 
as the latter are below the small employer. But there 
is always the danger that people of comfortahje maws 
may imagine that, because some of the working classes 
are well off, therefore there is no longer any problem 
of working-class poverty or low wages or underfeeding. 
When the price of food and coal rises it is more important 
that we should emphasise the case of those whom the 
rise in prices will injure than the case of those who can 
easily afford it. Lifeboatmen do not say to themselves, 
“What a lot of ships are going about in perfect safety 
to-night !’’ but, “ There’s a ship in danger. Let us 
go to the rescue.” As long as there is a single safe ship 
left upon the ocean, there will always be some people to 
insist that to launch the lifeboat is not only unnecessary 
but would result in undermining the self-reliance of 
sailors. 

But the truth is, none of us who was not born in a 
poor street can have anything but the vaguest idea of 
what a penny means to a poor man. We see him 
bumping in at the swing-doors of the public-house for 
his glass of beer as if he were king of the universe, 
and our sympathy gives way to sternness as we meditate 
on this scandalous waste of a penny or three-halfpence. 
We feel that, after all, he might be worse off: he can 
at least afford superfluities. We seldom reflect that 
the day without its pennyworth of superfluities would 
be as unendurable as the day without its pennyworth 
of necessaries. It is a poor beggar that cannot afford 
a smoke, and yet, even as he puffs his fragrant and 
filthy clouds of tobacco into the air, he may be slowly 
starving to death. We remember vividly one occasion 
on which we found ourselves in a great city with no credit 
for anything except rent, and with exactly twopence 
im our pocket, and without food or tobacco or the prospect 
of either. Perhaps un absolutely healthy minded man 
would have spent the whole of the twopence on food. 
But that, to a smoker who has no tobacco, would be a 
counsel of perfection. Our own budget ran : 


Roll of brown bread _... no _— i, 
Packet of Wild Woodbine cigarettes ooo «Bd. 


Total ‘es saa nd ain an 


That, we take it, represents a fairly normal attitude, 
and, though we would not recommend it to others neither 
shall we ever be able to join those who are never weary 
of sermonising the working-classes on the indulgence of 
their penny vices. And yet the extraordinary fact 
remains that the poor man with the slightest smell of 
drink on his voice hardly ever seems to most of us a 
quite genuine case of poverty. We suspect him of the 
capacity to become a millionaire if only he could remain 
sober. We picture to ourselves the sumptuous home he 
is allowing to fall into ruin by his taste for four-ale. 
And yet, as a poor man, a flower-seller, who was asking 
a favour, once protested to us when we reproached him 
with the beer that was blatant on his breath: “I tell 
you what it is. It’s only an ‘abit, sir. That’s all-— 
only an abit.”” When one thinks of it, the plea is fair 
enough. We may retort, if we choose, that a poor man 
has no right to any habits except the habits of obedience 
and discipline. But he has just as much right to his 
habits as the rest of us. Heaven forbid that we should 
make light of the horrors caused by the abuse of drink 
among either the poor or the rich. On the other 
hand, it is absurd that, because we see poor men going 
into public houses, we should self-righteously begin 
to assure ourselves that they cannot be so badly off 
after all. Why should a man be damned as a wastrel 
because he turns where he can get a pennyworth of 
Paradise? ... And, if we say in reply, “ What right 
has a poor man to his glass of beer, while his children 
at home are underfed?” the damning answer comes 
back to us, “ What right has any of us to beer or any 
other luxury while a single child in the land is underfed ?”’ 
We, too, have pennies, and we fling them on our backs 
by the hundred, and swallow them by the score, and 
would feel miserably poor if we could not keep them 
constantly on the run, like a retinue of servants, doing 
our business and pleasure. Yet what Puritans we become 
if a poor man ventures to keep a little copper-coloured 
slave for his delight ! 

If you want to understand the feelings or a poor man 
with his pennies—or, better still, of poor women and 
children with their pennies—probably the best thing 
you can do is to recall your own childhood when, if 
you were fortunate, pennies were rare, and each of them 
was a big round holiday. Even that is not the same, 
however, for the pennies of the poor are less than 
enough to keep them in necessaries, whereas your 
pennies were all for superfluities. Still, you may 
remember the flight to the sweet-shop with the penny 
in your pocket, and the excited choice among all those 
enormous bottles of toffees and drops and balls and 
lozenges. What an appetite for the whole world that 
penny gave you! You felt you had Buckingham Palace 
and the Hanging Gardens of Babylon and the Flying 
Carpet of Sindbad at your command. You might call 
your purchase a bag of dates, but it was really Utopia. 
You might call it a tram ride into the country, but it 
was really a trip to Baghdad. To the poor woman every 
penny saved must be like that. And every penny lost 
on a dearer loaf or dearer coals must be like a weight of 
drudgery dragging at her worn limbs. To her the fall 
of the price of the loaf must bulk as a large event 
like a great victory at sea. She will no longer see her 
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children crying from hunger and cold. She will soon 
be able to afford to give them boots that do not let in 
the rain. She will buy ribbons for their hair. She will 
be able to treat the house to a Sunday newspaper again. 
They will all eat meat on Sunday ... But it would 
take Dickens or Charles Lamb to do justice to that 
vision of bliss. Where there is no vision, it is said, the 
people perish. Give the poor enough pennies, and the 
vision will take care of itself. 


ALL-BRITISH COOKING 


UR French and Belgian visitors are probably 

() more surprised at our cooking than they 

have courteous words to say. It has been 

a standing joke among us for long enough, and now that 

food is becoming dearer and the future is uncertain, 

perhaps the All-British principle, so much dearer than 
we realise, may be fitly abandoned. 

As a professed believer in the uses of a proportion 
of meat in the diet, I may be accounted free from 
faddism in asserting that we seriously underrate the 
value of vegetables and fruit in this country. Certainly 
we believe in bread, which is by far the most valuable 
of vegetable foods, but even there we almost invariably 
waste not less than 10 per cent. of the nourishment 
by demanding that the flour shall be white, which is to 
say, as starchy as possible. One of the most interesting 
of the discussions which I heard at the International 
Medical Congress in London in 1913 showed, further, 
thanks partly to the refinements of modern German 
physiological chemistry, that the loss cannot be reckoned 
in percentages at all. The popular processes of pre- 
paring flour involve the loss of rare constituents, hitherto 
searcely definable, which are not foods in the ordinary 
sense, but are nevertheless indispensable for healthy 
nutrition. In these substances, recently termed Vita- 
mines, is probably to be found the key to the still obscure 
pathology of rickets. The present hour is, I suppose, 
more appropriate than any in our history for insisting 
upon the superior value of whole meal, not least in the 
interests of the physique of the rising generation, which 
will certainly rise higher with its assistance. The details 
are many, complex, and in part dubious, and it is not 
here asserted that any single phrase can cover the 
ground. Yet something is known. 

But I was thinking more of what the housewife 
usually means by vegetables. All-British cooking, 
consistently bad, is here at its worst. Is it because 
we cook vegetables so badly that we do not make 
separate courses of them, or that, because we do not 
eat them separately, we do not care how they are 
cooked ? In any case, it is time we did better. In 
his delightful Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution, 
Professor Boys made some pungent observations on this 
subject—but they were insipidity itself compared with 
what one-hears in the camps. The All-British principle, 
as Professor Boys pointed out, is that the vegetable is 
merely blotting paper for absorbing the gravy and 
sauces of the dish. Lest anyone should attach to it 
a higher status, we so prepare it as to ensure that every- 
thing that is volatile shall go up the chimney, and 
everything that is soluble shall go down the drains. 








The beetroot is the sole exception. Mrs. Beeton 
insists upon “taking care not to break or prick the 
skin.” The reason is simple. If the skin be first 
removed, the beetroot loses nearly all its colour, and 
therefore the cook is careful not to peel it before 
cooking. 

So far good, but turn now to the most important of 
“vegetables,” thus defined. Mrs. Beeton’s cookery 
book is, I understand, given to all our brides. In the 
“ new edition,” 1902—perhaps things may have changed 
since then—we are told to peel the potatoes and throw 
them into cold water. One may see potatoes thus 
lying in cold water outside cabmen’s shelters. In the 
name of common sense, why? The result is perfectly 
simple. Salts of the metal potassium are necessary for 
life. They are very easily and rapidly excreted by the 
body, so that a considerable supply of them is con- 
stantly necessary. The potato is the chief source of 
potash salts in our diet. But, soluble as they are, they 
quickly pass into the water in which we soak our potatoes 
and are lost. Lastly, as everyone should know, the 
best part of the potato, richest in proteins—of which 
the potato has none too much, in any case—is imme- 
diatelygunder the skin. This is lost when the potato 
is peeled. Our best efforts are thus directed, you will 
observe, in the case of bread and potatoes, those all- 
important staples of our diet, towards reducing both 
to nothing more than starch. The figures of loss 
inflicted upon potatoes as we mishandle them are to 
be found in Dr. Hutchison’s invaluable Food and the 


‘Principles of Dietetics, and will astonish the uninformed. 


Potatoes should be baked or steamed in their jackets. 
The care we take to lose the salts of vegetables has its 
due correlative in the price we pay for aperients, a price 
far too high. As a lover of the operas of Richard Strauss, 
which, outside of Germany, I have only heard as an 
indirect result of the most popular of these remedies, I 
may seem ungrateful in these remarks, but the truth 
must be told. 

As cooked in this country, vegetable marrows are 
not worth eating, either on gustatory or dietetic grounds. 
** Put in the marrows after peeling,” says Mrs. Beeton, 
of course. Messrs. Sutton, sending out seeds, urgently 
request their customers to do no such thing, but cook 
the marrows in their skins. Thus the salts and the 
flavour are retained, benefiting alike the blood and the 
palate. Jerusalem artichokes are another illustration. 
Probably no reader of these words knows what this 
vegetable is really like at all. The thing is peeled, 
carved into a conventional shape, depleted of practically 
all its value, and then smothered in white sauce. It 
might be anything, and is worth nothing. This vegetable 
should be cooked entire, and served so. Upon the plate 
the white flesh can be extricated with the utmost ease, 
and is as delicious and sui generis as it is useful. Only 
a fool would put sauce upon it when so cooked. The 
saving of trouble in preparation is immense, and this 
extremely cheap vegetable is really tasted and consumed 
for the first time. I was happy to be able to tell 
Professor Boys about this, and so I presume very few 
people can know it. I need hardly say that Mrs. 
Beeton tells us to peel the artichokes and put them into 
cold water. The reader who has eaten them only thus 
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cooked has never tasted them, nor has he ever tasted 
vegetable marrow as we cook it. The same argument 
applies to carrots and turnips. The biological use of 
the skin for the plant is largely to prevent evaporation 
of the volatile constituents. These are the chief sources 
of flavour, a large part of which, though we call it taste, 
is smell, as any common cold proves. But perhaps, on 
the whole, the most foolish thing we do in this country, 
from the gourmet’s point of view, is to chop up French 
beans into small pieces before cooking them. I have 
never seen them so maltreated in France or elsewhere 
abroad. True the old beans have strings, but these can 
easily be removed without cutting them up. But one 
should only eat French beans when they are young. 
Friends ask me out to lunch, but they have to be 
friends indeed before I say yes. They may be prepared 
to spend on my lunch half as much as keeps me for a 
week, but when in town I prefer to stay in my little 
flat, where I have no professional cook, and my food 
costs ten shillings a week—my preference being simply 
due to the fact that I have a delicate palate, and am 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. LENs. 


DID BRITAIN STAND IN 


GERMANY’S WAY? 


LTHOUGH absent for some time in the United 
A States and Canada lecturing on the causes of 
the present war, I have kept in close touch 
with British journalism, with books and pamphlets 
recently issued and endeavouring to set forth the British 
side of the controversy both for home and’ foreign 
enlightenment. I have also read the American writers 
on the subject, and with one or two notable exceptions 
(such as Mr. F. Simond’s book on The Great War) I 
have nowhere found the problem rightly and fairly 
stated. Either (in America) the writer is a pro-German 
willing to sacrifice truth freely if he can make out a good 
case for Germany; or in England the object has been 
to discredit ministries or ministers or to be so misled 
by anti-German bias as actually to make out that the 
secret direction of British foreign policy has been since 
the advent of King Edward directed solely towards the 
checking of every German attempt at enlarging the 
German Empire, or that British statesmen have been 
deaf to all warnings regarding German ambitions and 
intentions. 

Now I happen to be in a position to know the real 
facts of international bargainings and negotiations 
(successful or abortive) since 1904*; and I know that 
these charges are the contrary of the truth. 

The protectionist propaganda of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain—more especially that side of it, a very attractive 
side for many among us, which was to make the vast 
British Empire a close preserve for all but British trade 
—first definitely pushed Germany into the path of 
“ world-expansion,” first gave an anti-British trend 
to German-American thought. The realisation of what 
might result from a vast Customs union and differential 
duties in favour of British commerce (namely, a war 





* As an authority on African subjects, scientific and political, Sir 

Harry Johnston has been constantly in direct communication with the 

official authorities of most of the European States during the past ten 

years, and has thus enjoyed unique opportunities of discovering the 

real attitude of France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Portugal, as well 

. of Great Britain, on the matters with which he deals in this article. — 
ip. N.S. 


waged against the British Empire by the rest of the world, 
headed by Germany) drove many British politicians 
and journalists back into the Free Trade camp. — If, by 
maintaining Free Trade throughout the British Empire, 
especially in that portion governed from London, we 
could avert a life-and-death struggle with Germany, 
we preferred a policy of open markets throughout our 
vast dominions. We remembered the fate of Venice, 
Spain, Portugal when they had pursued a different and 
a selfish course. But France meantime was developing 
a colonial policy in her oversea dominions which tended 
to shut out foreign trade. So also were Russia, Japan, 
Italy, Portugal, and the Leopoldine Congo. What 
would happen to Germany if eventually the regions 
which produced her raw materials and absorbed her 
manufactures were closed against her? The anxieties 
of the German Foreign and Colonial Offices were rather 
exaggerated, inasmuch as Germany had already secured 
over a million square miles of colonies and could hardly 
be excluded from the American and most of the Euro- 
pean markets. Still there was the underlying cause of 
the increased German susceptibilities regarding African, 
European and Asiatic aggrandisement of her European 
rivals and her tendency since 1905 to pick quarrels with 
France about North Africa. 
Quite a number of people in Britain and even in 
France realised what there was of truth in the German 
grievance and endeavoured to obviate it. Though there 
were strong anti-German proclivities in British govern- 
ment departments they were not allowed to influence 
our policy abroad in the direction of hampering unduly 
German ambitions. We never, however, lost an oppor- 
tunity of making four things clear: the first was the 
inviolability of Belgium and Luxemburg, the second 
that of France within her present limits, the third 
‘“* Hands off Morocco,” and the fourth that the question 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles could not be 
decided against the interests of Russia. Why this velis 
face about Russia and the Sick Man of the East? 
Because after the advent of the petrol motor and the 
increasing value of Russian corn to the Western World, 
we felt we could never allow an Austro-German com- 
bination to lock up Russia in the Black Sea and if need 
be shut out her inestimably valuable exports from free 
access to Western Europe. Subject to these four 
provisos we desired to put no obstacles in Germany $ 
path of exparsion. Our policy was not based on senti- 
ment but on a shrewd perception of our national needs. 
We were bound to defend Belgium against Germany, 
France, or Holland, because the possession of the Belgian 
coast by a possibly hostile Power would seriously 
threaten London and the British control over the 
Channel and the North Sea : British sea communications, 
in short. We could not agree to a foreign occupation 
of Luxemburg, because that would menace Belgium. 
We could not tolerate any German annexation of French 
territory, because that might bring the Germans to the 
Channel and give Belgium into their keeping. We 
could not consent to a German foothold in Morocco, 
because such a foothold would inevitably lead to @ 
Franco-German war and the German conquest of much 
of North-West Africa; and this in turn would give 
Germany the control of western access to the Mediter- 
ranean and the power to threaten the Cape route. You 
have only to study the map to realise that it was more 
important to Great Britain than to France (possibly) 
to keep Germany out of Morocco, and only less important 
to keep her out of Tripoli. As to Constantinople and 
the Turkish Empire, it was plain from the speeches of 
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responsible British statesmen from Lord Salisbury 
onwards that we regarded it as a matter primarily to be 
settled between Germany and Russia. 

Subject to these limitations, we did nothing since 1910 
to oppose Germany in her plans of expansion. We 
gradually arrived at an understanding, concentred on 
the Baghdad railway, which would have made Germany 
mistress of two-thirds of Asiatic Turkey. We encour- 
aged France to do the same, and Russia likewise. We 
gave no encouragement to Servia in her anti-Austrian 
tendency. Austria might have won her way to an 
Zgean outlet (sufficient for commercial purposes at any 
rate) if she had treated Servia in a less Prussian manner ; 
and Russia would have sanctioned the arrangement if 
she had had sufficient guarantees about Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles. 

As to Africa, hints of the plainest nature were dropped 
by French statesmen that if Germany would retrocede 
Metz and French-speaking Lorraine and would extrude 
Luxemburg from any connection whatever with the 
German Empire, France would be prepared to cede to 
Germany her right of pre-emption over the Belgian 
Congo, and to make over to Germany the greater part 
of French Congo. Belgium might further have given 
Germany control of large portions of the Belgian 
dominion in Central Africa in return for a German 
désintéressement in Luxemburg. Sir Edward Grey 
announced publicly that any rearrangements of Central 
Africa to Germany’s advantage and obtained by negotia- 
tion with other Powers would not be opposed by Great 
Britain. Further, it is an open secret that not long 
before war was declared he had prepared an instrument 
which accorded Germany similar facilities in Portuguese 
West Africa, provided Portugal chose to dispose of 
concessions there; and in preparation for this, antece- 
dent British interests and investments were given notice 
to quit. We had admitted the equal rights of Germany 
in China, we had not opposed (as we might have done 
from previous agreements) her desire to found an impor- 
tant cable station and wireless service in Liberia. We 
had given way to her in Samoa, we had ceded Heligoland, 
we had even discussed the cession of Zanzibar. We had 
done everything in our power to content Germany and 
to prepare the way for the building up of a permanent 
Anglo-German friendship. 

To make this in addition a final understanding with 
France, it was only necessary to retrocede Metz and the 
line of the Seille—some 450 square miles.* But this 
step, though favourably entertained in southern Ger- 
many and in some of the western towns, was vehemently 
vetoed in Berlin. The Hohenzollern-Essen dynasty and 
conclave believed itself, after the winter of 1913-14, 
strong enough to fight any league of Old World Powers 
assembled against Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey. It was thought the Zabern incidents might 
lead France to an imprudence. Fate, however, chose the 
assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand—and we know 
the rest. 

Some critics would have had the British Government 
take warning by the straws on the slowly-moving waters 
and prepare a huge army as well as a huge navy. How 
could they? Would the nation or the Empire have 
sanctioned this arming on a vague suspicion? Would 
not America have accused us of provoking war? All 
we could do was to hope that the Kaiser might refrain 





* Four hundred and fifty square miles for instalment and security 
in a splendid empire over more than 2,000,000 square miles. But to 
France it meant a guarantee against any future war of aggression, and 
to attain this she was disposed to be generous of her rights everywhere 
save in North Africa. 


from this colossal blunder—might seek the line of 
least resistance to his lawful ambitions so freely open to 
him. 

Respect for treaties can be overdone, and smack of 
that Pecksniffian hypocrisy which makes certain Ameri- 
can utterances so objectionable just now. Treaties 
have not prevented our discounting the break up of the 
Ottoman Empire. But what bound us to Belgium was 
the sheer necessity of defending ourselves. To have 
acquiesced in an occupation of Belgium would have 
meant abdication to German overlordship without 
fighting. I confess I find President Wilson’s 
“ neutrality ’’ scarcely tolerable. He talks of our nation 
as though we were as much to blame as Germany for the 
provocation of this ghastly war. He must know very 
little about geography or strategy if he does not realise 
that, from the moment the Germans crossed the Belgian 
frontier, the moment their Government avowed its 
intention of wresting Morocco from France, it has been 
a war forced on the British Empire by a Power resolved 
from the first to strike at the vital points in our defence. 

Let me restate the points I wish to make clear. It 
is not true that this war was forced on Germany, and it 
is not true that she was being denied the legitimate 
outlets and guarantees for her world-wide commerce that 
she was entitled to demand. 

H. H. Jounston. 


Correspondence 
WAS IT OFFICIAL? 


To the Editor of Tur New StTaTesMAN. 

Si1r,—I believe that many people were grateful for the protest 
which Mr. Bernard Shaw made in your columns last week about 
the “ official” reply to Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s apologia. 
The protest was badly needed, and no one else had the courage 
to make it. Only one newspaper, as far as | am aware—namely, 
the Globe—has even had the courage to support it, after it was 
made. Yet it is impossible to believe that Mr. Shaw and the 
leader writer in the Globe are the only persons who felt a sense 
of shame and annoyance when they read the document in question. 
If there is one thing more than another in which Englishmen have 
taken a legitimate pride, and which has influenced the opinion of 
the neutral world in our favour, it has been the contrast between 
the accuracy and the correct and restrained tone with which the 
British case has been officially stated in the White Paper and else- 
where, and the angry, vulgar, and patently disingenuous character 
of most of the German officialpropaganda. But, alas, between 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s recent statement and the British 
reply there was no such contrast. Both were manifestly partisan 
statements. The reply was indeed accurate, and in some respects 
crushing, but it sacrificed the effect which it might have had 
abroad byits deliberate adoption of the tone and phraseology of 
the hustings. 

Through it all was manifest an over anxiety to score points— 
points which, as a matter of fact, would have been scored far more 
effectively if the anxiety had been concealed. The conversations 
with the Belgian military authorities in 1906 and 1912 were, no 
doubt, strictly * informal,” but to insist on this technical point, 
and at the same time to argue that the conversations were 
perfectly defensible (as, formal or informal, they undoubtedly 
were) was simply to produce an altogether gratuitous and 
unnecessary impression of disingenuity in the mind of the dis- 
interested reader. We shall not easily forgive the Foreign Office 
scribe for that, and I hope that Sir Edward Grey will not forgive 
him, or ever employ him again. We shall probably never know his 
name, but one may safely conjecture that although he obviously 
had inside information, he was no permanent official of the 
Foreign Office. Most likely he was some lawyer or party politician 
or both, who volunteered his forensic services, and whose efforts 
were all too hastily approved. 

We do not want a barrister, however clever he may be, to plead 
our cause before the world. Our cause is well understood, and 
we can safely, for the most part, leave America to answer German 
apologists for herself. But if it should be necessary in reply to 
specific German misrepresentations to make any further state- 
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ment on behalf of the British Government, then let that state- 
ment be made either in the manner of a witness who tells plainly, 
and without embellishment, that which he knows, or else in the 
manner of a judge who, without passion or favour, directs the 
attention of the jury to the whole of the evidence. As for the 
jal pleaders, let Germany have them—particularly when they 
don’t know their business. ; i 
£71 do not want to set up as a universal critic of manners, but I 
cannot close this letter without remarking that if Mr. Shaw were 
himself to take to heart the lesson which he preached last week, 
his efforts in the direction of public sanity might be more effective. 
What he fand I) felt about the document which the Foreign Office 
fathered I felt also about his protest. By employing violent and 
often intensely irritating phraselogy he gives the reader who does 
not want to agree with him (and the name of that reader, as Mr. 
Shaw does not need to be told, is Legion) an excuse for dismissing 
an eminently reasonable protest as a mere piece of ill-natured 
captiousness—criticism for the sake of criticism. Of course, Mr. 
Shaw was not moved by anything like ill-nature, and if he said 
the same things on a platform, his audience would never suspect 
him of it, but in print—well, if I wish to convince my friends that 
he is right and reasonable, I find it safest to paraphrase his articles 
for them.—Yours, etc., 
Kensington, 
February Ist 


“THIS INEVITABLE WAR” 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Your article on this subject is distinguished by your 
usual close reasoning, though I do not think it will disturb the 
conclusions of those who have decided that Bethmann-Hollweg 
and Jagow were merely a peace-mask of the German Government, 
and that the only “ international bond ” that was intended to be 
created was our unconditional neutrality while Germany crushed 
France and crippled Russia, preparatorily to dismembering 
the British Empire. You have forgotten that Bethmann-Hollweg 
has defined to the Reichstag how we were to “ make a European 
war impossible ”’—by saying to St. Petersburg that we could 
not have it ! 

But it is your conclusion that most interests me. Who are 
they ‘“ who have studied the internal currents of German opinion, 
and who know something of the great forces which will achieve 
from within results which we and our Allies can never achieve 
from without *” to whom we are to entrust the solution of the 
destruction of German militarism? Is your own former corre- 
spondent in Germany, B.-H., one of them? He, if I remember 
rightly, instructed us weekly as to the internal currents of German 
opinion until, to the intense amusement of everyone but himself, 
he concluded by an account of his narrow escape from arrest as 
a spy and prisoner of war, having had his last letter to you 
proving from his inner knowledge that war was impossible 
interrupted by the Declaration of War itself. Or are they those 
who so misled us as to the attitude of the German Socialists in 
case of war? I am not blaming any of these, because nothing 
is more difficult than for a foreigner to estimate such currents. 
How many men can even correctly foretell the results of a General 
Election, or often even of a single election, in their own country ? 

I think we shall be wise to catch our hare before we cook it, 
and to postpone the solution of the conveniently vague problem 
of “ destroying Prussian militarism ” (I think that is the usual 
statement of it), until victory is at least in sight. But I think we 
shall do well not to choose beforehand as solvers those who, for 
whatever commendable reasons, spotted in the last race the horse 
that did not prove to be the winner, and to postpone our own 
solutions until we know the exact factors of the problem at the 
time it is actually presented to be solved. We shall no doubt 
avail ourselves of any convenient internal currents of German 
opinion that may then be plainly manifesting their strength, and 
history will have been studied in vain if we do not avoid a course 

calculated to produce a future festering sore. But I do not think 
that we are likely (and certainly our Allies are not) to trust to 
estimates of the forces within when we have the chance of applying 
remedies from without. To have been deceived once may have 
been admirable ; to be deceived a second time would be criminal. 
We are not sending our young men to be killed and maimed in 
their thousands in order to gamble their results on theoretical 
speculations of the nature you suggest.—Yours, etc., 

FreDERIC HUDSON. 


H. S. K. Farrer. 


Penlee, Walton-on-Thames. 


(Mr. Hudson does not face the difficulty, which is how, in the 
event of an overwhelming victory for the Allies, to avoid pro- 
ducing the result which Napoleon produced when, by bringing 
ssia to its knees, or lower, at the battle of Jena, he laid the 








foundations of the German militarist system. If, indeed, we are 
to “ have the chance of applying remedies from without,” we 
certainly need not bother ourselves about anything else ; but are 
we? What forms are these remedies from without totake ? The 
Governments of the Allies will, we believe, be very grateful to 
Mr. Hudson if he can tell them. Mr. Hudson’s references to 
our former correspondent in Berlin are scarcely accurate. 
B.-H. never misled his readers as to the possibility of war, still 
less as to what the attitude of the German Socialists would be in 
case of war. Indeed, if Mr. Hudson ever held erroneous beliefs 
on this latter point, we agree that he is wise to distrust the judg- 
ment of those from whom he derived them.—Eb. N.S.] 


MR. BERNARD SHAW AND THE AVOIDANCE 
OF WAR 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—While reading the articles which Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
contributing to your pages on the war, it occurs to me that he 
does not recognise which his best idea has been. Ingenious 
criticism of Sir Edward Grey will not lead to a settlement after 
the war which will make future wars less probable. His original 
policy was that England should declare that it would help either 
France or Germany, if either were attacked by another country. 
Why should not, after the war, several countries—say, for ex- 
ample, the existing allies, the British Empire, France, Russia, 
Japan, Belgium, and Servia—form such a league, for defence 
only, undertaking that all of them would unite against any Power 
which attacked one of them: would not this lessen the chances 
of war? It should be agreed that any new nation should be free 
to join the league later.—Yours, etc., 

Artuur D. Lewis. 

Golder’s Green, S.W., 

January 31st, 1915. 


THE CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—The letter by “‘ Semper Paratus,” in the last issue of 
THe NEw STATESMAN, appears to involve an arithmetical error 
in his calculation of the effect of New York wheat prices and 
freights upon the rise in the price of flours in this country and its 
consequent effect upon the price of the 4 Ib. loaf. 

If wheat yields 70 per cent. of its weight in flour, and offals 
roughly pay the cost of milling, we must add 66% per cent. to the 
cost of a 240 lb. sack of wheat in order to get the equivalent 
cost of a 280 Ib. sack of flour. On this basis the increase in flour 
prices due to the rise in New York wheat prices is 17s. 3d., not 
15s. 6d., and to the rise in freights 4s. 9d., not 4s. 3d. On the 
4 Ib. loaf the rise means 2} in all (2} for wheat rise, and } for 
freight rise), instead of 24. On the basis of 60 per cent. yield 
of flour from wheat, we must add 94 per cent. to get the equivalent 
cost, and the rise in flour price due to New York wheat increase in 
price and freight increase in price is respectively 20s. 1d. and 5s. 6d. 
On the 4 Ib. loaf this means 3} (2} for wheat rise and } for freight 
rise). As the error upon the actual rise lies between 9 per cent. 
and 23 per cent., it is of considerable importance. The writer 
appears to have based his results upon a sack of flour of 240 Ib., 
and not of 280 Ilb.—Yours, ete., 

J. E. Hicuron. 

2 Ormonde Park, Muirend, Glasgow. 

January 3lst, 1915. 


STHMUS AND STMAS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—Solomon Eagle in your issue of January 2nd holds up 
the rhyme of “ isthmus ” with “ Christmas ” to our unhesitating 
and unanimous horror. I venture to disagree, and to suggest 
that Solomon Eagle is applying a pedantic standard. The two 
words are doubtless spelt very differently ; but are they not in 
fact pronounced alike? And is not that all that ought to 
matter, whatever the schoolmasters may say ? Or let me satisfy 
the schoolmasters by promising to bring out an uninteresting- 
looking book on English Phonetics, somewhere in the middle of 
which I will lay down in leaded type two rules, as follows : 
Rule 263f : “* th” between s and m is not vocalised. Rule 305dd : 
a short & and a short 4 before a sibilant are pronounced alike. 

I am ashamed to sign my name, so enclose my card.— 
Yours, etc., REBEL. 

Cairo: January 14th. 


[Solomon Eagle writes : I was not thinking so much of the sound 
of the rhyme as of the collocation of the words, and the audacity 
of the poet in dragging in the statement that men were streaming 
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in from isthmuses to help the Empire merely because at all 
costs he wanted to end a line with “ Christmas.” Personally I 
do not know a single inhabitant of an isthmus who has joined 
the Colours. In any case I held the rhyme up not to “ horror, 
but to admiration.] 


AN APPOSITE COMMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I wonder if your readers have happened to reread or 
notice, since the war began, two very apropos passages in Goethe’s 
Faust. 

Of “a scrap of paper” Faust says :— 

** Allein ein Pergament, beschrieben und beprigt, 

Ist ein Gespenst, vor dem sich alle scheuen, 
Das Wort erstirbt schon in der Feder. . . .” 
Of “* German culture *” Mephistopheles remarks : 
** Auch die Kultur, die alle Welt beleckt, 
Hat auf den Teufel sich erstreckt.” ° 
To which the Witch pertinently adds : 
**Seh ich den Junker Satan wieder hier” ! 
Yours, etc., 
ALBERTA V. MONTGOMERY 

Grey Abbey, Ireland. 


Miscellany 
LITERARY BELGIUM 


T was not until 1830 that Belgium attained the status 
I of an independent kingdom. She had been incor- 
porated with Holland on the fall of the empire of 
which she had been a part since the conquests of the Revo- 
lution. Before that she had been a Spanish province, a 
possession of the House of Austria, a possession of the 
House of Burgundy. She was then a section of the 
Low Countries, the northern provinces of which revolted 
against the tyranny of the Duke of Alva and became 
the United Provinces and then Holland. Going still 
farther back along the stream of history, we see the age 
of the Flemish Communes with their armies and their 
powerful corporations succeeding to the feudal age of the 
counties of Flanders, of Hainaut, of Brabant, and so on, 
dust that the centuries were slowly to agglomerate, first into 
a province, then into a kingdom. This much to explain 
how nothing resembling a national literature could grow 
in that uncertain land previous to the last years of the 
nineteenth century. But was there no literature of the 
Belgian provinces, of the Flemish or the Walloon provinces, 
until the time when we can fittingly speak of a Belgian 
literature ? Was not Adenés le Roi, who wrote one of the 
most celebrated poems of the Middle Ages, Berthe aur 
Grands Pieds, born in Brabant? Did he not live under a 
Brabancon count? And did not Froissart come from 
Valenciennes and Comines from Comines at a time when 
Valenciennes and Comines were not French towns, but 
Flemish towns, in days when the Communes ruled Flanders, 
in days when Flanders was Burgundian? And later on 
should we not give to Belgium rather than to France the 
Prince of Ligne, a most admirable French writer, born at 
Brussels in 1735? Without wishing to abandon a custom 
which has endowed French literature with some very 
eminent names, one may nevertheless note that Belgium 
is not a country so devoid as is commonly thought of a 
literary tradition and that its roots drive far back through 
the ages. ‘ 
Properly speaking, the expression ‘‘ Belgian Literature ” 
has only been legitimate and has only been used for a very 
few years. I should put the starting point somewhere about 


1881, if not in that very year, when there appeared the first 
number of a review called La Jeune Belgique; but long 


before that date Brussels was a literary centre and one must 
at least mention those who prepared the way: a Stassart, 
a Mathicu, a Potvin, an Antoine Clesse, a van Hasselt, a 
De Coster. We come thus slowly and laboriously enough 
to the appearance of the French Parnassian school, which 
had its immediate echoes in Brussels. The emigration 
to Brussels of Baudelaire and of his publisher, Poulet- 
Malassis, created there, in spite of Baudelaire’s bad temper 
and his unreasonable contempt for everything that was 
Belgian, a little centre of literary attraction. The novelist 
Camille Lemonnier remembered having seen Baudelaire 
when he was a student ; and the memory was invested with 
deep emotion. About the same time Victor Hugo stayed 
at Brussels, where he found publishers for Les Misérables. 
The empire had driven out many proscribed men, who 
found there not only their native tongue, but some of their 
own habits of mind. Some of them had their families there; 
and it was in this way that M. Emile Deschanel, whose father 
was in exile, came to be born at Brussels. During the Second 
Empire Brussels was the Liberal appendage of authoritarian 
Paris. In Brussels they printed everything they dared not 
say in Paris, and words were blown about there that in Paris 
men dared not breathe. In Brussels there was a spiritual 
ferment. After the war of 1870 there sprang up in France 
the naturalist school, which, more or less persecuted in Paris, 
where the Government had become very reactionary, 
found in Brussels publishers like Brancart and Kistemaekers. 
Many French writers turned their eyes towards Belgium. 
Huysmans, Descaves, Francis Enne published their first 
books at Brussels. Huysmans always kept a tender feeling 
for that country whence his family had originally sprung, 
and almost until the last days of his life he remained one of 
the most faithful contributors of the Jeune Belgique. It 
was he who introduced me to the first Belgian poet who 
showed a certain boldness and originality, Theodore Hannon, 
whose first book, Rimes de Joie, was illustrated by Felicien 
Rops, the celebrated Belgian engraver, with an etching 
representing a hanged man in a garret. A naturalist image as 
frontispiece to a volume of Parnassian verse! Even so 
Huysmans, a naturalist novelist, was to be the herald of 
the first symbolist works and one of the earliest to remark 
their importance. 

Before the great Belgian literary movement, then, there 
was a very favourable atmosphere in Brussels, one of those 
atmospheres of prophetic expectation. The air was full 
of stirrings, and the young men in 1881 ranged themselves 
around Max Waller’s Jeune Belgique, the programme of 
which voiced their aspirations. That same year Verhaeren 
founded a new review, L’ Art Moderne, which still preserves 
its comprehensive and elevated feeling for beauty. His 
colleagues in the enterprise were Edmond Picard and Octave 
Maus, men of very different make, but equally devoted to 
a common ideal. With these two organs the new Belgian 
literature had a definite arene; no artistic effort, however 
small, could thenceforward be made in Belgium without 
being examined and “ placed.” So many other Belgian 
literary reviews, down to the latest and one of the boldest, 
Le Masque, have appeared since, that the new generation 
has tended rather to regard these two as things of the past ; 
but no others have had so widespread an influence or fought 
more successfully for the liberty of art. 

In considering historically the development of poetry 
in Belgium, one must refer here to the work of Georges 
Rodenbach, who, a contemporary of Verhaeren, was much 
more precocious and attained an earlier celebrity. Nowa- 
days, he is looked upon as an ancestor. But he was the first 
who forced the Parisians—rather apt in those days to be 
pitiless towards Belgians—to admit that one could be at the 
same time a subject of King Leopold and an exceedingly 
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delicate poet. Verhaeren, especially the early Verhacren, 
is stormy and sumptuously profuse ; but his fellow-Fleming, 
Rodenbach, is dreamy and discreet to the verge of silence. 
Verhaeren is the splendid improviser, Rodenbach the 
intimate talker, the whisperer even. He unbosoms to 
you the impressions of a lonely dreamer; he makes little 
noise when he speaks; and sometimes none at all. Were 
it possible, he would like to convey his meaning without 
words, by a gesture, or a glance. Verhaeren is the orator 
who loves te declaim. He makes no whispered confidences ; 
he shouts aloud his life and the adventures of his thought. 
One is the interior, the other the exterior poet. Com- 
parisons should not be pushed too far ; they are always 
imperfect. But it is precisely true that if one of these 
poets is above all a poet of the open air, the other is an 
intimate poet, and that if one aims above all to excite 
thought even by means of sensations and images, the other, 
often with some slight affectation, murmurs an accompani- 
ment to our dreams and enfolds the soul in reverie and 
gentle hallucination. 

Though Rodenbach is a poet above everything, fame 
first came to him through his novel Bruges-la-Morte. It 
was only after reading that melancholy picture of the old 
Flemish city that the public showed an interest in Le Regne 
du Silence, the volume of verse that he had published in 
the previous year (1891). The merits of these two books, 
Rodenbach’s best, were for a time overestimated, but still 
there was something new in them. Verhaeren has described 
him as a rather narrow kind of mystic. But there is some- 
thing more than mysticism in his work. There is a peculiar 
sense of sadness in landscape and in human souls-: the poet 
sees almost everywhere dying things, things that are fading 
and will be forgotten. He is haunted by death. He knows 
that it is everywhere, that its shadow is over himself. He 
died at the age of forty-three. As for the strangest of his 
novels, Bruges-la-Morte, it has resuscitated that old town, 
by drawing crowds of visitors there. Thanks to him, Bruges 
has become almost as popular as Venice. That is scarcely 
what Rodenbach would have desired. He wished to make 
people love it, to feel its melancholy, its even mortuary 
charm ; but he has perhaps succeeded rather too well. The 
names of Bruges and of Rodenbach are indissolubly linked 
together. The one makes one think of the other. 

We come to two pocts who are not very remote from 
Rodenbach in mentality, though they have not been very 
much influenced by him: Max Elskamp and Charles van 
Lerberghe. One was born at Ghent, the other at Antwerp ; 
both, therefore, as their names suggest, are of Flemish 
stock. They are both mystics; but the mysticism of the 
former is purely Christian, whilst that of the latter often 
shows pagan tendencies. Elskamp, in spite of his mysticism, 
loves life and finds it beautiful. He has, indeed, actually 
collected his poems under the significant title La Louange 
de la Vie. Van Lerberghe, for all his pagan leanings, only 
loves the luminous shadow of life. For him reality is but 
a starting point for reveries sometimes very strange. 

Et c’est pour toute une semaine 
Quw’ici mon ecccur sur tous les tons 
Chante les joies de la saison, 


Et c’est dans toute la semaine 
Ou chaque jour a sa chanson. 


So sings the delightful Elskamp, who scarcely ever leaves 
his native town, and who only wants to gather each day 
those little pleasures that satisfy a simple heart. But 
van Lerberghe gave his first volume of poems the title 
Entrevisions, signifying thus that of the things and people of 
whom he has dreamed he would keep only half-memories, 
aspects fleeting and changeable as the changing spectacle 
of life. He sees everything in images, but in images only 


half-dratn—though indicated with infinite delicacy and 
grace—and his thoughts are only expressed in allusions ; 
he seems but to have glimpsed them. He is a singular poet, 
whose mysticism has about it something of the plastic, yet 
always a plastic which is enveloped in a glamorous mist, as 
a brother-poet has said of him, 


Dans ma barque d’Orient 

S’en revenaient trois jeunes filles ; 
Trois jeunes filles d’Orient 

S’en revenaient en barque d’or. 


Thus luminously begins one of van Lerberghe’s Entre- 
visions. He always has maidens before his eyes, but he can 
never for long keep a clear vision of them. These maidens 
return from the East, but they will never arrive ; doubtless, 
they dread the Flemish fogs. 

Of poets Belgium is full, fuller perhaps than any other 
country; for besides these there are Grégoire Le Roy, 
of Ghent, Fernand Séverin, of Namur, and André Fontaines, 
of Brussels. It is not surprising to find in the first of these 
something of the spirit of those spoken of above ; he springs 
from the same soil, and he had the same education and the 
same friends. What I observe in him is mysticism; his 
most conspicuous quality is sadness, a deep and sometimes 
poignant sadness, more omnipresent than that of Rodenbach 
himself. He is perhaps the most personal of all the Belgian 
poets; the one who has watched his own life most closely. 
Like his friend Macterlinck he loves solitude and looks at 
life without illusions and broods upon death without 
fear. The poem in which he describes it as La derniére 
Visiteuse is one of the finest I know : 


Et maternellement, comme leit fait ma mére, 
Aprés m’avoir parlé quelque temps du bon Dieu, 
La chére me dira : “* Veux-tu dormir un peu?” 
Et, content de réver, je clorai ma paupiére. 


In Séverin’s poems there are more smiles ; he comes from 
the neighbourhood of Namur, and his sadness does not 
overstep melancholy. Philosophy here is gentler and 
perhaps wiser; but what is wisdom? I might say the 
same of the poems of M. Fontaines, in which detachment 
alternates with a distinct taste for life, but I could not say 
it of the verse of M. Mockel, who is rather a seeker of rhythms 
and a delicate artist than a lover of sensations. He is 
a Walloon from Liége. 

So it is clear—though I have kept strictly within the 
bounds of the contemporary, and I have not even men- 
tioned Macterlinck—how rich and fine a literature, and above 
all how beautiful a body of poetry, had been produced by 
this little kingdom of Belgium. 

Remy DE GouRMONT. 


BOSWELL’S HOUSE, GREAT 
QUEEN STREET 


HE roof has lost its wonted shape, 
I The broken dormer windows gape, 
And the old walls, forlorn and dumb, 
Await the battering that will come. 


Tis not the devastating Turk 
Who here pursues the horrid work, 
Nor William Hohenzollern’s boys, 
But home-bred Huns in corduroys. 


Some time the Zeppelins, maybe, 
Will realise at last that we, 

If we are only left alone 

Can do the damage on our own. 


E. H. Huron. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ORKS of reference are extremely useful ; but they 

\ N resemble Virgil’s Hell in that they are easy things 

to get into and very difficult to escape from. 
Take the Encyclopedia. I imagine that my experience 
with it is universal. I have only to dip my toe into this 
tempting morass and in I am sucked, limbs, trunk and all, 
to remain embedded until sleep or a visitor comes to haul 
me out. A man will read things in the Encyclopedia that 
he would never dream of looking at elsewhere—things in 
which normally he does not take the faintest interest. 
One may take up a volume after lunch in order to discover 
the parentage of Themas Nashe ; but one does not put it 
down when one has satisfied one’s curiosity. One turns 
over a few pages and becomes absorbed in the career of 
Napoleon. Thence one drifts to the article on Napier, 
which sends one to that on Logarithms in another volume ; 
and when night closes in and (as we used to construe it) 
sleep brings rest to weary mortals, one still sits in one’s 
chair, bending heavy-eyed over the book, with a dozen 
pressing duties left undone and the last post missed. By 
that time one has reached, perhaps, the abnormally complex 
diagrams which illustrate the article on Metaphysico- 
theologico-cosmolo-nigology—of which science, the reader 
will remember, Voltaire was the father and Herr Doktor 
Pangloss the first professor. 

aK * * 

Who's Who takes me in the same way. Ordinarily I have 
no particular thirst for it. I should not dream of carrying 
it about in my waistcoat pocket for perusal on the Under- 
ground Railway. But once I have allowed myself to open 
it, I am a slave to it for hours. This has just happened to 
me with the new volume, upon which I have wasted a 
valuable afternoon. I began by looking up a man’s address ; 
I then read the compressed life-story of the gentleman next 
above him (a major-general), wondering, somewhat idly, 
whether they read of each other’s performances and whether 
either of them resented the possession by the other of a 
similar, and unusual, surname. Then I was in the thick of 
it. There was nothing especially exciting about most of the 
information that met my eye. Generally speaking, the 
biographies were of people of whom I had never previously 
heard and whose doubtlessly reputable achievements had 
been recorded in spheres as unfamiliar to me as the dark 
side of the moon. What can it mean to me that Mr. J. Fitz- 
timmins Gubb worked for five years under Schmitt at 
Magdeburg and is now demonstrator in Comparative 
Obstetric: at the Robson Institute? Or that the Bishop of 
the Cocos Islands has been five times married and was 
educated at King Edward VI. Grammar School, Chipping- 
chester, and Pembroke College, Oxford ? Yet I read of some 
six or seven hundred such, and found it as difficult to refrain 
from “ Just one more ” as would a wealthy dipsomaniac just 
parting from an old friend in a public-house at five to 10. I 
cannot easily account for the attraction. Something, I sup- 
pose, may be put down to the fact that character comes out 
in a man’s account, however bald, of himself ; and that the 
Who's Who autobiographies, in spite of their compression, 
exhibit many and diverse interesting traits of character. 
But mainly, I think, it must be that we most of us have 
collector’s mania in some form or another, and that one 
cannot resist the temptation of collecting facts even when 
they are so icrelevant and of so little importance to one that 
they slip through one’s fingers as soon as one has gathered 
them. For I am sure that I do not know now whether I 


have got the number of the Bishop’s wives right, or the sites 
of his education, or even the name of his diocese. 
* * * 

I suppose that no one ever tells an untruth in Who’s Who. 
There is not much scope for it, though it is conceivable 
that there may have been exaggerations of the truth. The 
compilers are extremely capable ; and the contributors seem 
to be as uniform in their veracity as they are various in 
their loquacity. Only in rare circumstances could anyone 
hope to impose on Who’s Who without very rapid detection. 
An opportunity of that nature did once occur to me. 
There is a compilation called the American Who's Who, 
published (if I remember correctly) in Chicago. By some 
curious accident, which I have never been able to explain, 
its conductors got hold of my name—I don’t mean “ Eagle,” 
but the other. By some accident more curious still they 
got the impression that I was an American settled in 
London ; and with admirable enterprise they sent me, for 
two or three years in succession, yellow forms on which I 
was requested to inscribe my age, antecedents, and accom- 
plishments. Each year 1 was dazzled by the idea of a 
joke which, I felt, would immensely amuse me and which 
could (so the Devil argued) hurt nobody. On each occasion 
1 filled the form exhaustively. I put down my name and 
address correctly ; but beyond that not a word of truth did 
I tell. 1 invented for myself a career, a career not imposing 
enough to arouse suspicions, but far more picturesque than 
my actual career has been. I described my parents as being 
Homer E. and Anna P. , of St. Louis, Mo. I copied 
out of an American minor poet’s autobiographical preface a 
list of academies at which I had been educated ; and then 
I launched out. 








* * * 


I had, I stated, left America for Europe at the age of 
nineteen. I had written (1 was cunning enough to put 
down the names of one or two of my actual works) such and 
such books, including a Manual (for Schools) on Political 
Economy and a small brochure on Polycarp. 1 had 
travelled over four continents; my recreations were “ all 
forms of sport, especially big-game hunting”; I had gone 
through the Balkan War as a volunteer with the Greek 
Army ; and I possessed several decorations, including the 
Blue Boar of Roumania, the St. Miguel and All Angels 
of Portugal, and the fourth class of the Turkish Medjidich. 
Notice the fourth class ; no common liar would have thought 
of so convincingly modest a claim as that. Each year, as 
I say, I lived laborious days in the delineation of an 
imaginary pedigree and a supposititious career. Then I 
broke down. There was no risk of punishment attached, 
and, I take it, small risk of discovery. But my softer self 
began telling me that it was a scandalous thing to hoax 
foreigners ; that the trick was unworthy of an Englishman, 
or, indeed, an adult of any nationality, down to the most 
backward of Nicobar Islanders; and that the only fitting 
punishment for a person addicted to such practices would 
be to have pins put upon his chair by his children or his 
back chalked by infants in the street. I weakened and 
broke ; sentiment overcame reason; my heart gained the 
victory over my head. And each year, with reluctant 
deliberation, 1 tore up the well-filled sheet and destroyed 
again my other self, my American self, the romantic self 
who had done the things I had never done, who had stalked 
the bear in the snowy fastnesses of the Caucasus and won the 
gratitude of exotic potentates. The forms have stopped 
coming now; but the memory of my vision still burns with 
a melancholy, yet tender brightness; and those mythical 
progenitors, Homer E. and Anna P. ,are to me all 








that his Dream Children were to Charles Lamb. 
SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 

Columbine. By Viota Meynewu. Secker. 6s. 

A People’s Man. By E. Purtiirs OprpeNnEm™. Methuen. 
6s. 

It is not often that a novel, even a good novel, can be 
called beautiful—at any rate, in the sense in which one 
predicates beauty of a poem. But for Columbine “ beauti- 
ful ” is the obvious adjective. Not that the story is lyrically 
or rapturously told. There is no “fine writing,” no trace of 
art laboriously parading the concealment of art ; all is easy, 
leisurely, friendly, inevitable ; the beauty is as natural as 
the scent of a garden and as intimately moving as a remem- 
bered tune. The secret of it is partly to be discovered, I 
think, in the union of gentleness and irony. Pitiful things 
are faced without sentimentality, and ludicrous things with- 
out contempt. The trivial sillinesses of life do in every- 
body’s experience sharpen the quality of emotion, but few 
writers have the courage and wisdom to pass from platitude 
to passion as remorselessly as life does, or the literary skill 
to make the passage natural, unpretentious, vivid. From 
the ridiculous to the sublime is but a step—for those who 
know how to take it. In Columbine some of the passions are 
strong, some of the actions irrational, some of the characters 
realistically absurd, and the whole is unified by the recurring 
note of indulgent and comprehending irony. No marks, so 
to speak, are given for the beauty or brains which abound, or 
even for common sense—each individual is gauged at the full 
and invariable value of an immortal soul. 

Dixon Parish had a home of exquisite comforts and 
sensibilities : his father, a popular philosopher whose proofs 
and sales—not the philosophy—were the family’s continual 
theme; his mother, lovingly observant; his sister, pas- 
sionate and wayward; his father’s secretary, Jennifer 
Watts, uniting with her perfected concentrated competence 
of action a noble simplicity of character almost terribly open 
to the assaults of fortune—they all lived and moved together 
in an atmosphere of mutual interest, mutual affection, so 
that for them to spend a quiet evening at home was not 
just to spend an evening, but constituted a positive construc- 
tive happiness. There are not many such families, but there 
are some: their happiness mocks and lures the “ lonely of 
heart ” just precisely as the warm lighted windows of house 
and cottage mock and lure the footsore tramp. But they 
have, perhaps, the defects of their quality. One may sup- 
pose that if Dixon had had a different upbringing he would 
not have brought into his love-affairs so much unconscious 
egoism, such self-regarding uncertainty and hesitation. In 
him and even more in his sister Alison, whom he found 
himself at times fearfully resembling, there were extra- 
ordinary reactions from emotion; time after time did 
Alison fling herself towards love, only to draw coldly off 
before she had quite touched it. But she was ultimately 
saved by the reality of her passion. Dixon seems to have 
had no passion to speak of (though a lot to think about). 
The story is of his love affair with the empty-headed little 
would-be actress Lily Peak, then with Jennifer, and then— 
because Jennifer was far too real and vital for him, because 
of his uncertainty, because what he essentially needed was 
not a free mate but something to care for and instruct— 
back to Lily again. Lily’s way of talk would be too 
good to be true if it were not for its dreadful truth : 

“T’ve finished ‘ Love’s Harvest,’ she said. “I don’t know what 
I shall get on to next. It’s a lovely book. This woman hadn't got 
the very faintest notion that this man she'd fallen in love with was her 
husband. Well, how should she? She'd only been sixteen at the 
time, and they'd parted at the church door.” 


“ Good heavens ; why ?” said Dixon lazily. 
* * * . 


“It won’t be any party, really. 





. . . Simply just you and me and 









Madge Harcourt and Mr. Crane, because, of course, he’s a friend of 
hers, and perhaps one or two others—but quite informal, really ; just 
dropping in if they should happen to be in the neighbourhood—that 


kind of thing, really.” 
* * * * 


“ Well, I don’t know,” said Lily; “I think people always like to 
do the things they’re fond of doing.” 

Little painful silences often occurred while Dixon continued 
to insist on bringing Lily among his family; she always 
toiled to be specially intellectual for them, wore herself out 
at it: Dixon persevered with the intention of making his 
people appreciate and love her. When all hope of that was 
over and he had discovered his love for Jennifer and written 
to Lily to say he had made a mistake, and then again to 
offer her his help and friendship, she answered the second 
letter thus : 

“Of course, you are the last person that I could ever accept a favour 
from. Don’t you suppose I've got more pride than to think of a thing like 
that? With kindest regards.—Yours sincerely, Lily Peak.” 

Delicious beyond description is the elocution class that 
Lily attends ; on one occasion she “ elocuted ” Bredon Hill 
from A Shropshire Lad. Those who know the poem (and 
who does not?) will concede that “ Madame Barrett’s ” 
criticism has something of genius in it : 

“I noticed that the reciter was speaking in the person of a man— 
that is, if I haven't mistaken. Many people prefer in a case like that 
just to change the words that denote the sex—— his’ for * her,’ for 
instance, ‘groom’ for ‘ bride,’ and so on. This poem is certainly 
applicable to either sex. However, the reciter has evidently pre- 
ferred to adhere rigorously to the text in this instance. I noticed an 
improvement in the phonation, and I think the voice grows much 
stronger.” 

The profoundest thing in the book is the long struggle in 
Jennifer’s soul as she comes to realise Dixon’s withholdings 
and withdrawals ; even when she breaks down completely, 
she retains the dignity of her simple and noble spirit : 

“* Jennifer, I need to be responsible for someone weaker than myself. 
I want to save someone from sin and folly. There can never be any- 
thing fine about me, but if I could have done that I would have been 
something.” 

That night she explained to Mrs. Parish. 

“ And yet he didn’t see—in fact, we neither of us saw at the moment 
—that I am just the very thing he describes. Will you tell me what 
in the world has more need than I have? I hope there is no onc.” 


I wish I could quote the whole of this passage, and of the 
way in which Jennifer comes back, as it were, to life (though 
only to die a little while after, in the mere physical sense of 
death). I have done Columbine an injustice by detaching 
the humours instead of the beauties for quotation ; they are 
easicr to appreciate apart from the context, however. 
Where the tale of feeling and thought is so closely woven, to 
sequester a little bit of it is in itself unjust. The beauty must 
be sought in the whole. 

A People’s Man is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Maraton comes over from America, where he has roused riot 
and assassination and departed unscathed because the 
Government did not dare risk revolution by arresting him, 
to organise a general strike in England and achieve social 
regeneration by blood and tears. He is supposed to be a 
superman of sorts, but he has just the same weaknesses and 
hesitations as ordinary men; a Maraton race, I conceive, 
would be quite as silly as the human race His ignorance 
is colossal; he has come to inaugurate a vast campaign, 
and he doesn’t even know the names of the English labour 
leaders, nor the procedure of the English Parliament, nor 
the extent and progress of social reform on the Continent of 
Europe. A wideawake Prime Minister, who offers Govern- 
ment intervention (on the right side) in special strikes if the 
general one is averted, succeeds—not without the assistance 
of his beautiful niece, Lady Elisabeth—in getting Maraton 
to modify his programme, in spite of the offer of an emissary 
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from “ foreign manufacturers ” to provide a million pounds 
towards the expenses of a general upheaval. Another 
emissary, also foreign, succeeds, however, with a spiritual 
plea where the material has failed, and Maraton leaves 
Lady Elisabeth and starts the social revolution. The plea 
has, of course, been’a trap; England is all but exposed 
defenceless to invasion. Just in time Maraton realises and 
averts the peril, and returns to Lady Elisabeth. So that’s 
all right. Mr. Phillips Oppenheim is far too able a writer 
for his anomalies to be other than deliberate ; his serious 
aim, I take it, has been to produce an exciting, full-blooded 
melodramatic story—and in that he has succeeded. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE BEST BOOK ON THE WAR 


The War and Democracy. By R. W. Seton Watson, 
J. Dover Witson, ALFRED E. ZimmMerN and ARTHUR 


GREENWOOD. Macmillan. 2s. net. 


The four gentlemen who are the joint authors of this book 
are most certainly to be congratulated on having met one 
another. For, each having special knowledge of one branch 
of the subject—and knowing, too, how to write about it— 
they have been able between them to cover the whole ground 
exceedingly well, and to produce far the ablest and fullest 
statement that has yet been published of the problems of 
national and international politics raised by the war. 
Mr. Zimmern writes on ‘‘ Germany” and on “ German 
Culture and the British Commonwealth”; Mr. Dover 
Wilson writes on “ The National Idea in Europe, 1789-1914,” 
and on “ Russia”; Mr. Arthur Greenwood writes on the 
** Social and Economic Aspects of the War”; Mr. Seton 
Watson writes on “ Austria-Hungary and the Southern 
Slavs ” and on “ The Issues of the War”; and an anony- 
mous contributor writes on “ Foreign Policy” and the 
prospects of its democratisation. At least two of these 
writers, by the way, it is easy to guess, have been responsible 
for some of the admirable anonymous articles that have 
been published in the last two issues of the Round Table. 

There were three great ideas which began to be spread abroad 
rather more than a century ago and which have since been 
the chief forces in the making of European history: the 
national idea, the democratic idea, and the international idea. 
These three ideas, writes Mr. Dover Wilson, are all excellent 
in themselves, but they can only be worked out in practice 
in a certain order. The national idea must come first ; for 
until that is realised it is hardly possible to conceive of 
democratic government in any country. Equally it is 
impossible to conceive the realisation of the international 
idea until the national units of which the world-concert must 
be composed are self-governing. The Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 gave birth to the conception of a “ Confederation of 
Europe.” Alexander I. of Russia dreamed of a Holy Alliance 
to which the destinies of the world should be committed, 
and even the practical Castlereagh thought it might be pos- 
sible to set up an international council “ endowed with the 
efficiency and almost the simplicity of a single State.” But 
when it was attempted to put the idea into practice by the 
summoning of further Congresses in the succeeding years it 
soon became clear that the “ Holy Alliance ’’ was no more 
than an alliance of absolute monarchs, whose only common 
purpose was to help cach other to crush liberal aspirations 
throughout Europe. The result was that England soon 
found herself in active opposition to the Confederation, and 
for all practical purposes the “‘ Concert of Europe ” came to 
an end. It was (to quote the Cambridge Modern History) 
** a system which not only threatened the liberties of others, 
but might, in the language of the orators of the Opposition, 


—_—— 


in time present the spectacle of Cossacks encamped in Hyde 
Park to overawe the House of Commons.” 

The Holy Alliance [writes Mr. Dover Wilson] is a warning which 
should not be forgotten. It became an obstruction to progress because 
it got into the hands of a “ vested interest,” the dynastic interest, which 
was hostile to both nationalism and democracy. . . . What the world 
needs at present is more nationalism and-more democracy. And it is 
only after these two great nineteenth-century movements have worked 
themselves out to the full, at least on the Continent of Europe, that 
mankind will be able safely to make experiments towards the realisation 
of the third and crowning principle of a European Commonwealth, 


This statement is perhaps excessively cautious. A 
“European Commonwealth” certainly presupposes some 
common measure of democracy amongst its members, but 
it hardly follows that it would be unsafe to take any steps 
in the direction of an international league for the upholding 
of public law until every single party to the compact has 
adopted the full programme of political democracy. Might 
not a substantial democratic majority suffice, at all events 
for “ experiments” ? The problem, after all, is urgent not 
merely for the sake of preventing future wars, but because, 
as Mr. Wilson himself points out, “small nations are as 
valuable to the world as they have ever been,” and yet they 
“ean only survive in the long run if their neutrality js 
permanently guaranteed by some international authority 
which is itself permanently capable of enforcing its decrees.” 
It is true that alternatively “‘ there is a future for small 
nations either as autonomous protégés of Great Powers, like 
Russia, or as partners in some commonwealth of nations, 
like the British Empire”; but though this may meet the 
case of Poland, it clearly does not meet that of Belgium. 

No Englishman, probably, is better qualified than Mr. 
Seton Watson to describe the racial and political problems 
of South-eastern Europe, and the attempt which he makes 
in his chapter on the issues of the war to foresee the terri- 
torial readjustments—from the Baltic and the Rhine to the 
Persian Gulf—that will have to be carried out in the event of 
a victory for the Allies is extremely informing and suggestive. 
The subject, however we approach it, is extraordinarily 
difficult. Take, for example, the future of Constantinople. 
The ideal solution, Mr. Seton Watson thinks, would be for 
Constantinople to assume its natural position as the capital 
of the Balkan Peninsula under the administration of 
Roumania, as trustee for a reconstituted Balkan League. 
But he fears that, as things are, that would please no one. 
It is possible, again, he suggests, that Russia might be 
satisfied with the expulsion of the Turks and “ the inter- 
nationalisation of Constantinople as a free port under a 
Christian prince or Commission of the Powers.” But he 
dismisses this solution, too, on the ground that it would be 
certain to produce endless complications and disputes. 

In short, as matters stand to-day, there is only one Power which 
can replace the Turks as master of Constantinople, and that Power is 
Russia. . . . The greatest of the Christian Powers must be allowed to 
place the cross upon the dome of Saint Sofia. The religious appeal of 
such a change is clear enough, nor need there be any anxiety on economic 
grounds. There is nothing to prevent Constantinople becoming a free 
port under the Russian flag. 

But this argument, sound as it may be from a purely 
European point of view, scarcely seems to take sufficient 
account of the importance of Mohammedan opinion. If the 
future Congress is anxious to get the Turk out of Europe 
without the danger of a war of extermination between Islam 
and Eastern Christianity, may it not be worth while to 
consider the alternative possibility of setting Saint Sofia 
apart as a public monument, secularised and scrupulously 
guarded? As regards the Balkans, Mr. Seton Watson con- 
siders that the thorniest problem is that of the future owner- 
ship of Kavala, which is at present in the hands of the Greeks, 
but which is Bulgaria’s natural economic outlet on the 
AXgean, “ as vital a necessity for her future development as 
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it is a superfluous luxury to Greece.” But the problem, he 
thinks, might be instantly solved—and with it the problem 
of the greatly to be desired revival of the Balkan League— 
if Great Britain were to cede Cyprus to Greece on condition 
that Kavala and the valley of the Strymon were restored to 
Bulgaria. If Mr. Seton Watson is right, there should be 
little difficulty on our side ; Cyprus is of the smallest value 
to us, and its population is mainly Greek. 

In Mr. Zimmern’s chapter contrasting British and German 
ideals we reach what is perhaps the real kernel of the book. 
It is one of the most momentous consequences of this 
war that British “* Kultur ’’—a most convenient word— 
has become self-conscious. For vast numbers of British 
subjects the Empire has acquired a new meaning. We 
knew before, of course, that Bernhardi’s predictions of the 
break-up of the Empire were not in the least likely ever to 
be fulfilled, but we had bardly realised ourselves how strong 
were the bonds which held to us not only our self-governing 
Colonies, but the greatest of our Dependencies. “‘ Educated 
Indians,” writes Mr. Zimmern, 
would find it hard to explain exactly why, on the outbreak of war, 
they found themselves eager to help to defend British rule. But it 
seems clear that what stirred them most was not any consideration of 
English as against German culture or any merely material calculations, 
but a sudden realisation of the character of that new India which the 
union between Great Britain and India, between Western civilisation 
and Eastern culture, is bringing into being, and a sense of the indis- 
pensable need for the continuance of that partnership. 


In a footnote he adds : 


In other words, whatever may have happened in the past, Great 
Britain has now won the consent of the ruled to the fact—not necessarily 
to the methods—of British rule. To use what is doubtless unduly 
constitutional language, we are now faced in India and elsewhere, not 
with a Revolutionary Movement, but with an Opposition. That is a 
great incentive to further effort. 

The vision that Mr. Zimmern sees is that of a new principle 
of human combination which is destined to supersede the 
idea of the Nation-State by “a higher law and a wider 
patriotism.” The great States of to-day, he points out, 
Great Britain, France, the United States, and (if they had 
eyes to see it) Russia, Germany and Austria as well, are 
not Nation-States, but composite States, compacted of many 
nationalities united by a common citizenship and a common 
law. This development, Mr. Zimmern believes, is in the 
true course of human progress, and, as Lord Acton wrote 
fifty years ago, “ indicates a state of greater advancement 
than the national unity which is the ideal of modern 
liberalism.” 

Whether these views be accepted or not, it is obviously 
of vast importance that they and their alternatives should 
be discussed and understood as widely as possible by the 
British democracy. For, as the writer of the chapter on 
Foreign Affairs points out, the real obstacle to the democrati- 
sation of Foreign Policy is not the absence of the necessary 
machinery of control, but the lack of sufficient knowledge of 
and public interest in the problems with which the Foreign 
Office—and, we may add, the India Office—has to deal. If 
the Foreign Office is to be controlled by public opinion, it is 
first of all necessary to create a public opinion. And for that 
purpose this book should be an invaluable instrument. 

We have not space to discuss as they deserve either the 
chapter just referred to or the interesting chapter contributed 
by Mr. Arthur Greenwood on the industrial and economic 
aspects of the war. We can only recommend them, together 
with the rest of the book, to every reader, except such as 
feel that they have already acquired all the knowledge they 
Wish for of the underlying causes and issues of the war. 
And it is not often that one can be so confident as in this 
case that those who follow the recommendation will not 
be disappointed. 











ONE KIND OF FRENCHMAN 
The Dread of Responsibility. By Emme Facuer, Member 
of the French Academy. Translated, with Introduc- 
tion, by Emmy James Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s. net. 


Unlike a greater man, M. Faguet knows the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people. “ The 
French character is not on as high a level as the French 
mind, and that is the cause of all the trouble. The French 
mind is of the first order. . . . The French character is 
defective. . . . We are light, we lack perseverance, obstinacy, 
tenacity. We are prompt to give in.” Signs of this M. 
Faguet finds everywhere, in the politics, in the judicial 
system, in the family life, of his country. His bugbear is 
essentially the “ servile State”; he envisages a rapidly 
arriving condition in which everybody alike will be a civil 
servant on a small fixed salary, lacking enterprise and—this 
is the central all-explanatory point—lacking responsibility. 
He elaborates his fears, not without minor contradictions and 
logical gaps, but with that characteristic French lightness 
and speed, that incomparable French grace of ironic wit. 
Miss Putnam has preserved in her English rendering more 
than any reader has the right to expect of these stimulating 
qualities of style, and she has contributed too a brief but 
thoughtful and erudite introduction. 

The attack on “ Legal Ideas and Customs ” is at once the 
most detailed and the most brilliant. M. Faguet’s accusa- 
tions of what amounts to corruption and anarchy are round 
enough, but he is careful to explain that this is not because 
the magistrates are personally corrupt: it is the system of 
appointment which is to blame : 

The judges of France . . . have as much moral sense as anyone, 
but they have a peculiar conception of their office. They consider the 
bench as an organ of the government, as forming a part of it. The 
bench is appointed by the government, it is paid by it, it forms part of 
it; it is the government that judges. Therefore, in every cause in 
which the government is not concerned, the bench judges justly and 
according to law ; but in every cause in which the government is con- 


cerned, it judges according to the opinion of the government and after 
having as a preliminary asked, received or assumed that opinion. 


When it comes to local government, things are more compli- 
cated—and worse : 

The districts whose parliamentary representation is governmental 
are governed by their representatives, before whom the prefect is 
nothing at all and whom both the prefect and the attorney-general 
obey. The result is—since of all serious matters politics is the most 
grotesque—that a prefect wants nothing so much as to be appointed to 
a department belonging to the opposition, because there he has a free 
hand. 


Of the governmental departments we are told : 


Their senators and deputies form a departmental committee which 
the prefect must not antagonise. They make the appointments, 
imposing on the ministry those that depend on the ministry and 
imposing on the prefects those that depend on the prefects. They 
remove school teachers who are not election agents, because they have 
failed to perform the sole mission for which they were appointed. . . . 

Turning to purely criminal cases, we find an indictment 
of the jury system. The judges put all the responsibility on 
the juries: the juries are easily swayed by lawyers, are 
themselves not responsible to anyone for their decisions, and 
are eager to avoid even such responsibility as may fall upon 
them, by “recommendations to mercy” which bring every- 
thing back to the Government : 

When all is said, only two classes are gratified by the transfer of 
criminal trials from judge to jury—the judges and the criminals ; the 
judges because they are thus relieved of a heavy responsibility, the 
criminals because to their chance of not being caught . . . this adds 
the chance of being acquitted by a jury. . . . Given that of every 
hundred crimes, fifty remain unknown; that of the remaining fifty, 
50 per cent. of the authors are undiscovered ; that of the remaining 
twenty-five, 75 per cent. of the authors are acquitted ; and you can 
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calculate . . . that a criminal when he commits a crime has 94 
chances to 6 against being punished. . . . This is the explanation of 
the continual and rapid increase of criminality . . . the profession of 
murder, while not offering (we must admit) absolute security, is at 
east one of the safest . . . public office and murder are the only trades 
that mean almost complete repose. This turns a great number of 
serious minds towards crime and public office, and away from industry. 


f: These last sentences are typical of M. Faguet’s epigram- 
matic method. Here are some more instances : “‘ Have you 
noticed that Montesquieu gives us a very plain choice between 
liberty and equality? He says in L’Esprit des Lois: ‘I 
make it felt that we are free in a political society for the 
reason that we are not equal’... Liberty and equality 
then are antinomies and we must choose between them.” 
“The men who reject academic freedom and who wish that 
all teaching should be in the hands of the State are men who 
want to think by order, about order, under orders and for 
order. Perhaps that is the reason why they are called free- 
thinkers.”” “The French then love their children pro- 
foundly. Only, for love of the children they don’t have them, 
and for love of the children they don’t bring them up.” 
** The will of the people should be that its chiefs have wills.” 

It would not be difficult to catch M. Faguet out here and 
there. His handling of the Dreyfus case is clearly and almost 
openly unfair, and, apart from details, his central theme 
involves him in a contradiction : namely, that State employ- 
ment tempts the employee, because he realises that the State 
has an interest in pleasing him and getting his vote, and yet 
State employment is to the disadvantage of the employee, 
because, if universal, it “is simply slavery. This is the aim 
that will be realised under the Socialist régime.” 

It would, further, be easy and interesting to outline M. 
Faguct’s “ aristocratic” proposals; but it seems scarcely 
worth while. The plain fact is that his whole thesis, both 
critical and constructive, is based on a reading of French 


character which the war has shown to be wrong. His indict- - 


ment is in much the same position as Mr. Kipling’s abuse of 
the English for insolent indolence—his “ arid, aloof, incurious, 
unthinking, unthanking”—his prophecies of successful 
invaders, and his question : 


Will ye pray them or preach them, or print them or ballot them 
back from your shore ? 


Precisely those qualities of perserverance, resolution, 
endurance, which M. Faguet denied to his countrymen are 
the qualities they now most conspicuously show, qualities 
that have been revealed by the war, though they were no 
more created by the war than the heroisms and endurances 
witnessed after an earthquake are created by an earthquake. 
M. Faguet, as we have indicated, goes to absurd extremes 
in his impeachment of his countrymen, but his book is cer- 
tainly stimulating and makes most entertaining reading. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
John Addington Symonds: a Biographical Study. By 


Van Wyck Brooks. Grant Richards. 5s. net. 

Mr. Brooks has written a very readable book. His 
intelligence, his knowledge of literature, and his capacity 
for taking pains would make an interesting book out of a 
less interesting man than John Addington Symonds. 
Symonds was a perfect example of the literary man as 
distinct from the artist and the scholar. It is a type that 
has multiplied exceedingly with the spread of reading and 
the demand for books about books. He came at life through 
books, or tried to do so. He liked to see beautiful and 
heroic life in art and books, purified of all reality that he 
could know, and when he saw in 1862 a demonstration 
stirred by Garibaldi against the Franco-Austrian Govern- 





ment he merely observed: “I often wondered what 
demonstration meant. This is a pretty and picturesque 
specimen.”” As yet he despised life. He ended by living 
in Switzerland and loving “ to sit in the stables, in the dim 
candlelight, smoking his pipe and talking with the herdsmen 
when the day’s work was done”; he could say then: 
** Passion, nerve and sinew, cating and drinking, even money- 
getting, the coarsest forms of activity, come, in my reckon- 
ing, before culture.” What he saw in books and life enabled 
him to formulate this recipe for better bread than can be 
made of wheat : 

In this one life, given to us on earth, it is the man’s duty, as recom. 
pense to God who placed him here, or Nature, Mother of us all—and 
the man’s highest pleasure, as a potent individuality—to bring all the 
factors of his being into correspondence for the presentation of himself 
in something. ... If all men and women lived like this, the symphony 
of humanity would be a splendid thing to listen to. ¢ 


He enjoyed the books, and he enjoyed the Swiss peasants 
and hotel-keepers. Both enjoyments he turned into books, 
But he had nothing better to help him than the literary 
faculty. He could write about all sorts of things with 
taste, enthusiasm, and intelligence. From very early days 
he was always writing about things. Jowett doomed him 
to industry. We do not know why some people possess no 
more than the literary faculty. That such people write 
most of the books of the world and enjoy doing so we know, 
Mr. Brooks finds the explanation in Symonds’s case in what 
he said of himself: that he was “ impenetrably reserved in 
the depth of himself, rhetorically candid on the surface.” 
But Mr. Brooks does not make what he might of this because 
he has to stand up for Symonds and say that “ he felt every 
work of art as a poet, and at the same time could not refrain 
from analysing it,” though he is continually being faced 
by the question : “ Are we forced to conclude then that his 
major sympathies were, in fact, purely literary?” In 
fact, Mr. Brooks has the literary faculty himself rather 
badly. He is not artist enough to paint a portrait of 
Symonds, nor scholar enough to solve the problems before 
him to the uttermost. All he can say of Symonds’s trance 
is: “Is it possible that mystical experience of this kind 
prevents us from feeling that phenomena have any very 
serious finality ?”’ On another point, not unimportant in 
the character of a half-and-half, he can only hint at “ certain 
crass misunderstandings that have hardly yet disconnected 
themselves from Symonds’s name,” and mysteriously label 
In the Key of Blue as “deplorable.” Then at the end 
he discovers that “the matter of ever-uppermost concern 
with him is religion, the emotional relation which man 
bears to the whole scheme of things.” Mr. Brooks’s task 
really was to make a study of the man and use the books 
solely as evidence, which by this time is all they are fit for. 
But he was afraid. He shows a tendency to consider 
Symonds as a consumptive par excellence. That might 
have made a good book too. But he has many other ten- 
dencies to show. The result is that he has made not a 
critical biography, but a hotch-potch of decent biography 
and modest criticism. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Aspects of Modern Drama. By Frank Wap.LEIGH CHANDLER. Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Virtually every modern play which has any pretensions to serious- 
ness is discussed in this book, from Ghosts to The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back. Instead of taking his playwrights man by man, Professor 
Chandler (who is Dean of Cincinnati University) assembles and con- 
siders plays by various writers according to the type of treatment of 
the nature of the problems discussed. We have, for example, chapters 
on The Drama of Symbolism, The Problem of Divorce, The Eternal 
Triangle, and The Wayward Woman. ‘The classification is somewhat 
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haphazard, but the author’s industry compels admiration, and his 
judgments, though anything but exciting either in nature or in 
expression, are uniformly sensible. The chief value of the book lies 
in its qualities as a work of reference, and the accounts of authors and 
plots embodied in the text are reinforced by very elaborate biblio- 
graphies given as appendices. It is the kind of book about nineteenth 
and twentieth century drama that plodding English professors will be 
writing two hundred years hence; we have not acquired here the 
transatlantic habit of dealing with living men as exhaustively and as 
dully as we deal with Elizabethans and Carolines. Speaking generally, 
American professors of literature take their minor contemporaries too 
seriously, and English professors do not take their major contemporaries 
seriously enough. 


A Book of Preferences in Literature. By EvGene Mason. J. G. 
Wilson, 77 Queen Street, Cheapside. 3s. 6d. net. 

The writers peculiarly congenial to Mr. Mason’s temperament are 
“M. Anatole France and Mr. Rudyard Kipling amongst novelists, 
Walter Pater amongst essayists, and Christina Rossetti, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, Hérédia, and Francis Thompson amongst poets.” Before 
everything the group is a group of polished craftsmen, and at first sight 
the inclusion of Mr. Kipling seems a little incongruous. But it is not 
so really. A man of Mr. Mason’s tastes is naturally devoted to the 
conte, and the Kipling he likes is not the Impcrial Standard Bearer, 
the “ boy-ridden ” cultivator of the young idea, or the expert in steam- 
engines, but the Kipling of the Indian short stories, the pioneer who, 
lacking the assistance the French have had of a great conte tradition, 
has, nevertheless, won numerous unquestionable triumphs within 
the short story’s “narrow plot of ground.” Mr. Mason interprets 
his figures with sympathy, yet not without a humorous eye for their 
eccentricities. His English is normally excellent, and he frequently 
gets a good deal into a phrase. The papers on Hérédia (with some 
good translations from his sonnets), on the Short Story, and on Anatole 
France are, we think, his best. In the latter a good deal of personal 
information is embodied ; as, for example, that the future author of 
La Revolie des Anges was, as a boy, “ whipped and put to bed for 
cutting open the seat of a chair to make himself a hair shirt.” The 
publisher may be congratulated on a format in every way worthy of 
Mr. Mason’s charming essays. 


Whom You Should Marry. With Introduction. By Apa LEeverson. 
Grant Richards. 1s. net. 

As the “ qualities and character of persons born in each month of 
the year” are shown here, the first thing we did was naturally to look 
up the qualities of persons born in our own month. We learnt with a 
shock that “ their love affairs are apt to be sudden, full of fancies, and 
of short duration ;*’ but our resentment at this was tempered by the 
subsequent statement that “ they have artistic talents, and are natural 
musicians and singers.” Depression reigned again, however, when, on 
going on to read about the other months, we found that this produc- 
tion of artists is a property of almost every month in the year. Taken 
all round, the book is as fine an example of harmless rubbish as we 
have recently seen. 


The Church in the Modern State. By Freperick Rocers. Pitman. 
(The St. Paul’s Handbooks.) 2s. 6d. net. 


If this useful little book were not too encyclopedic to maintain a 
thesis, it would have almost certainly been that each nation gets the 
church it deserves. Mr. Rogers, however, is more bent on showing us 
the developments of the Christian Church among the nations of Europe 
than in making out a case. Only when he makes his slightly bitter 
attack on Nonconformists and those who would disestablish and dis- 
endow the Church does he plainly tell us what his own opinions are. 
For the rest the book consists of compressed histories of the Church in 
Great Britain and the countries of Europe, in which special emphasis 
is laid on their national characteristics. We wish Mr. Rogers had told 
us something more about the German law which says “ every child of 
fourteen has a right to decide what religion it shall belong to, inde- 
pendent of the wishes of its parents.” We notice two unimportant 
errors of fact only : Pius LX. died a year earlier than stated on p. 79— 
a detail of some importance in the career of Falk—and the lower grade 
clergy in the Russian Church (the so-called “ white priesthood ”) must 
be married before ordination, and not as stated on p. 104, 


The Pan-Angles: A consideration of the Federation of the seven 
English-speaking Nations. By Sixcutarm KENNEDY.  Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Kennedy writes from Boston, Mass., but his message is for 
London, Eng. Briefly he is a Federalist; he has been reading 
the Round Table and Mr. Richard Jebb, and he has a mind like a Pan- 
German. He proposes to federate the Pan-Angles, who might be 
called alternatively the Holo-Jutes, and to give them a capital in the 
neighbourhood of Niagara. Then we shall have some Empire. Of 
course there are obstacles in the way ; but since Mr. Kennedy has the 
strength to combine three languages in the glorious epithet “ Inter- 








Money must 
now earn 
more 


How to double your Income to 
meet higher Cost of Living. 


Supposing you to be 55 years of age, your money can 
secure you a guaranteed-for-life income representing an 
8$% return on the Capital. If 61, the income secured 
would be equal to a 10 % dividend; if 70, nearly 14 %. 


If your money is safely invested, you are probably 
receiving about 4 % or 5%. The income may be safe, or 
it may not. If in Consols or in the War Loan or similar 
Government securities, you know the income is safe. But 
what about the Capital? If you sell, you sell at a loss. 
Look at the price of Consols now! So, after all, the 
investment wasn't very safe. You have lost part of your 
Capital. 


“ Never mind,” you say, “I have the income.” True, 
but a very poor return, isn’t it—4%? And as you admit 
the income to be the main thing, why not double it, or 
treble it, or quadruple it? Sell your securities and buy a 
“Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. A Safe Income for life, 
guaranteed by a Government-supervised Company with 
assets of £12,862,000. Two years’ income in one! 
£200 per annum instead of, say, £100. What a difference! 


From this great Company, which specialises in 
Annuities, you can obtain advantages not offered by any 
other Company. All kinds of Annuities are dealt in— 
Immediate Annuities, Joint Life, Deferred (to commence, 
say, when you are 60, and paid for by annual instalments), 
and others to meet individual requirements. One is an 
Annuity with guaranteed return of purchase price. In 
cases of impaired health better terms are offered. 


Investigate! Write at once for full particulars to 


J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
176, Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society o! 
Friends), Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

and copies of the prospectus may be obtained ‘rom the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 

YPEWRITING.—AIll branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Maupe F. Gartuirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. . 
YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 

—C. F.. 27 Sandringham Road. Golders Green, N.W 


TO LET. 

URNISHED STUDIO, with Bedroom curtained off, in beautiful 

old house overlooking river. Ten minutes from Hammersmith Broadway 
Large garden, 41 a week. including attendanee and light. Private family. Suit 
single lady. —Box 266, Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. 


XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE, FURNISHED 

Comfortable, convenient and artistic, and in an unspoilt hamlet. 4 reception 
5 bedrooms. Dressing and bath rooms. H. and ( Indoor sanitation. Acre well- 
kept, well-stocked garden. Fine orchard and meadow. Fruit in full bearing. 
Station about hour from town. Large library left for careful tenant. £3 3s., with 
man, as owner going abroad. “ Literary." Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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Pan-Angle,” he is probably capable of uniting the Cape Dutchman 
and the French-Canadian in his English-speaking world-community. 
This book is obviously sincere, and not nearly so funny as it looks, but 
Mr. Kennedy sees red whenever he looks at the map, and his sense of 
race generally distorts his reading of history. He should not use Mr. 


Jebb’s adjective “ Britannic.” 


THE CITY 


USINESS in investment securities is dwindling. This 
B may be due to the fact that the orders which accu- 
mulated during the closing of the Stock Exchange 
have now been executed, or that such portion of<dividend 
moneys paid out at the beginning of the year as was avail- 
able for investment has found employment, or that people 
are awaiting lower prices in gilt-edged stocks for which a lower 
scale of minimum prices is to be published. The higher rate of 
interest that Governments will have to pay is shown by the 
appearance of New South Wales (which, with Canada, is the 
most frequent and most eager borrower on the London market) 
with £2,000,000 of 4} per cent. 5-year Debentures offered 
at 99}. The Advisory Committee appointed by the Treasury, 
which is passing judgment upon proposed new issues, is using 
the pruning knife rigorously, and has ruled out several 
applications. It will be interesting to see what those under- 
takings which had hoped to obtain urgently needed capital 
through issues will do. Some may have to default, others 
may find accommodation with the banks, which are in clover 
and can demand their own terms. An interesting sidelight 
on the position of gold as international currency is shown 
by the fact that, following the example of our own Govern- 
ment in allowing the Bank of England to issue notes against 
deposits of gold in Ottawa, the Argentine Government 
allowed its National Bank to issue notes against gold 
deposited in certain European centres—in other words, to 
enable European debtors to remit to the Argentine by 
depositing gold in Sweden, &c. Now it is announced that 
the Argentine Government is dispatching its training ship, 
the Presidente Samiento, to Europe to collect this gold, which 
is said to aggregate several millions sterling; for Europe 
has now to remit large sums to the Argentine for meat, 
grain, &c., without sending anything like an equivalent 
amount of manufactures. 
* * * 

An interesting point has been raised in a letter I have 
received from an American banker. He asks if there is any 
reason to subscribe to the view expressed by one of their 
leading financial papers that the selling for European 
account going on in New York is small, and that European 
holders are more inclined to retain their American securities 
since the rate decision granting increases to the railroads. 
The amount of American securities held in Europe is 
enormous and it is obvious that the volume of European 
selling will be one of the most potent factors influencing 
security prices in the United States. European holdings of 
American securities are principally in the United Kingdom, 
Holland, and Germany ; it is only during the last few years 
that France and Belgium have commenced to interest 
themselves in American securities, and their experience with 
them has not been particularly favourable. European 
selling of American securities is likely to increase in volume 
as the war goes on. London brokers tell me that many of 
the positions outstanding at the outbreak of war have 
already been liquidated by New York prices reaching a level 
which has enabled the accounts to be closed. The only im- 
portant point against this view is that as things get worse and 
worse in Europe, the wealthier type of German investor, for 
instance, (and it is generally the wealthier class which holds 
American securities), might consider that it would be just as 
well to keep hold of some securities which are outside the 
area of hostilities, are not likely to default, and are least liable 
to possible confiscation or appropriation on the part of his 
Government. If really alarmed, he might in some cases 
endeavour to conceal the existence of such holdings, which he 
might look upon as a nest egg should the war go on to the 
point of desperation and he, or his family, desire to take 





refuge outside Europe. Operating in the opposite direction 
however, will be the increasing pressure of circumstances, 
the need to realise investments to meet taxation, and the 
fact that home securities could be sold only with great 
difficulty and at an enormous sacrifice. In a less degree this 
reasoning may hold good of other countries, and on balance 
it would appear as though the stream of sales from Europe 
is likely to increase in intensity as the war proceeds, and will 
thus act as a deterrent to any considerable rise in security 
prices in America, particularly as regards those bonds and 
stocks which are favourites in Europe. In fact, the only 
safe American investments at the present time are Convertible 
Bonds like those referred to in these notes last week, It 
should be noted also that the new Treasury regulations, 
which prevent the importation of more American securities, 
put a ring fence round those American securities actually in 
this country, and mean the disappearance of the United 
Kingdom as a support to the American market, although it 
is not inconceivable that American securities actually held 
here and bearing the English stamp might rise somewhat on 
this account, as only a diminution, and not an increase, of 
the available supply is now possible. Already, as a result of 
the minimum price, United States Steel Corporation shares 
are now 50 in London and 41 in New York. 
* . * 

The question of the valuation of securities in balance 
sheets continues to excite a good deal of attention. Banks, 
trust companies, &c., have adopted the policy of valuing 
their holdings at prices obtaining on July 29th list, when the 
Stock Exchange closed. At the annual meeting of the 
Omnium Investment Company, one of the successful trust 
companies, the chairman, Lord St. Davids, justified the 
maintenance of the dividend at the previous year’s rate, in 
spite of considerable depreciation in the value of securities, 
by the fact that an investment company does not distribute 
as dividend any profits it makes on the sale or exchange of 
securities, but re-invests such profits, distributing as 
dividend only such amounts as are earned as income from 
investments. He put it that the directors of such a company 
were much in the same position as private trustees who pay 
out to beneficiaries each year the amount of revenue received, 
without regard to depreciation in the value of investments. 
If such revenue were to be utilised to write down the value 
of investments, he pointed out, anyone who had had the sum of 
£10,000 in Consols left him ten or fifteen years ago might 
have received no revenue at all, the interest being utilised 
to meet the depreciation in the value of the investments. 
Most people appear to agree with this reasoning ; others say 
that in such a case the private investor does at least make a 
mental balance-sheet, in which he writes down the value of 
his securities to correspond with the real value. As the 
Government has permitted the Insurance companies to take 
as the basis of their valuations the quotations ruling on the 
Stock Exchange on July 29th last, it is evident that the 
authorities are on the side of optimism or “ banking on the 
future,” as some people would put it ; but then three-fourths 
of Europe is in a similar position! According to an article 
which appeared recently in the Vossiche Zeitung, the 
German Government had under consideration a set of 
regulations by which companies were to be governed in 
preparing their balance-sheets for last year, but had to 
abandon the idea, for it was found impracticable to agree 
upon a uniform basis. The question was left to the Berlin 
Chamber of Trade, which has now issued its reeommenda- 
tions. In making these recommendations that institution 
stated that it consulted its files of 1870-71 to see what 
course was followed then, but discovered that the Bourses 
had not closed. It expressed the view that to take the prices 
obtaining at the outbreak of war when the Bourses closed 
would not be justifiable, such prices being mostly considerably 
in excess of present values, and recommended that real 
values should be adopted, these being readily ascertained on 
inquiry of stockbrokers. Whether such drastic advice will 
be followed or not, and whether it reflects a more pessimistic 


view than is held in London, remains to be seen. 
Emit Davies. 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Subscribed Capital, £22,947,804 0 0 Paid-up Capital, £4,780,792 10 0 
Reserve Fund, £4,000,000 0 0 


DIRECTORS. 


Str EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 












































The Right Hon. Lord AIREDALE, Leeds. FREDERICK HYNDE Fox, Esq., Liverpool. The Right Hon. Lord ROTHERHAM, Man- 
Sir Percy ELty Bates, Bart., Liverpool. GEORGE FRANKLIN, Esq., Sheffield. chester. 
Rosert CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. H. Simpson Gee, Esq., Leicester. THomAsS ROyYDEN, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sir WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOwRING, Bart., Joun GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea. Sir Joserpn WESTON-STEVENS, Bristol. 
Liverpool. Joun Howarp GwWYTHER, Esq., London. The Right Hon. Sir Guy FL&etTwoop 
JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham. Witson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.L.E., 
Davip Davies, Esq., M.P., Llandinam. FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq., Birming- London. 
Frank DupLey Docker, Esq., C.B., Bir- ham. WILLIAM FitzTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq.,Coventry. 
mingham. The Right Hon. Lord Pirrig, K.P., London. 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
_ Joint General Managers : J. M. Mappers, S. B. Murray, F. Hype, E. W. Woo ey. Secretary: E. J. Morris. 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1914. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
To Capital Paid up, viz. :— By Cash in hand (including Gold Coin £8,000, — and 
w #2 10s, Od. per Share on 1,012,817 Shares of £12 Cash at Bank of England  .. 33,196,458 18 7 
each 4,780,792 10 0 » Money at Cali and at Short Notice ond Stock 
Exchange Loans . , 9,865,226 9 10 
» Reserve Fund.. - : wa we 4,000,000 0 0 . Sasuteentee— t m 4 
» Dividend payable on nieeee Ist, 1915 .. = $94,415 7 7 Consols, War Loan, and other 
» Balance of Profit and Loss Account) .. - 421,285 6 11 British Government Securities 
(of which £382,000 Consols is 
9,596,493 4 6 lodged for Public Accounts) 5,428,379 18 5 
: Stocks Guaranteed by the British 
» Current, Deposit and other Accounts - -- 125,782,736 1 7 Government, India Stocks, 
» Acceptances on account of Customers .. .. 7,210,915 38 8 Indian Railway Guaranteed 
Stocks and Debentures ee 516,144 7 10 
British Railway Debenture and 
Preference Stocks, British 
Corporation Stocks .. -. 2,568,204 0 5 
Colonial and Foreign Govern- 
ment Stocks and Bonds .. 2,798,469 18 7 
* Owing to the War, these investments have been valued at or under Gundry Investments .. -- L788 © & 18,078,221 5 8 
prices current on July 27th, 1914, the date of the last official making- 
up before the closing of the Stock Exchange. Investments made | » Bills of Exchange .. ee ee *e +» 14,085,806 6 2 
since that date are valued at cost or under. 
70,225,718 0 3 
*, Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on Suet 
and other Accounts - 62,424,615 11 6 
» Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per 
contra “e 7,210,915 3 3 
” Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches ee 2,678,900 14 4 
£142,540,144 9 4 £142,540,144 9 4 
EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Chairman and Managing Director. ARTHUR T. KEEN, 


) : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Deputy-Chairman. GEORGE FRANKLIN, { 7?7é«‘ors. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the correctness of the 
Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all 
the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown 
by the books of the Company. 











LonDoN, January 8th, 1915. WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 

Auditors. 
A LECTURE 

THE will be given in SYLLABUS: The Attitude to- 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, wards England, and how it changed. 
The “Holy War"; te what extent 
on is this a fake? Russian publi 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12th, 1915. The chair will be taken at 8 p.m. feeling on Germany por Toshey. 


FABIAN SUBJECT: A few characteristic scenes. The 


Jews and Poles at close quarters 


“RUSSIA IN TIME OF WAR.” what is goimg to happen to them 


A brief introduction to the politics 


SOCIETY By JULIUS WEST. of Poland. The boom in Pan-Slavism. 
= (Julius West has recently returned from a 3 months’ tour in Russia.) What does Russia want 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION. 


This lecture is open to Visitors. Deors open at 7.30 p.m. 
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Books 


Bound Volume 
of Tracts con- 
taining those 
opposite and all 
others that are 
in print, about 
80in all. Buck- 
ram, 55. Od. net 
(postage 6d.) 





PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIET 
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FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by Stpney Wess, 
BERNARD SHAW, ANNIE Besant, Huperr Bann, Sir Sypney Oxtvier, K.C.M.G., 
Wituram Crarkg, and GraHaM Wattas. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, Bernarp Snaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 24d.) Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, 
prepared by the Chairman, H. D. Harsen. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 

THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. By H.G. Wetts. 3d. (postage 1d.). 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF SOCIALISM. By E. Nessrr. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 

WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONS. Edited by Professor Epirx 
Mor ey for the Fabian Women’s Group, 1914. 6s. net. 




















NEW FABIAN TRACT. 


SOCIALISM AND THE ARTS OF USE. 
By A. CLUTTON BROCK 


In this latest Fabian Tract Mr. Clutton Brock discusses, with his well-known literary skill, the relation of Socialism 
to Art. He holds that while it is a mistake to consider it impossible to mxke beautiful things by machinery, 
nevertheless the ideas of the Industrial Age are hostile to Art. “What Art wants is not the patronage of superior 
persons, but a fair chance with the ordinary man ; and that Socialism would give it, if it gave the ordinary man a fair 
chance of enjoying those things which his ancestors enjoyed.” Price ONE PENNY ; by Post, 1}. 
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A Selection of Fabian Tracts 


(Price 1d. each, except where otherwise stated) 








General Socialism Special Current Problems 
5. Facts for Socialists («31st thousand) 170. Profit-sharing and Co-partnership. By E. R. Pease 
- Capital and Land 150. State Purchase of Railways (2d.) By Emit Davies 
45. The Impossibilities of Anarchism (2d.). 131. The Decline in the Birth Rate. By Sioney Weep 
By Bernarv Snaw 162. Family Life on a Pound a Week (2d.). 
69. The Difficulties of Individualism. By Mrs, Pemper Reeves 
By Sipney Wess 149. The Endowment of Motherhood (2d.). 
107. Socialism for Millionaires. By Bernarp Suaw ’ By H. D. Harnen 
ae : , 155. The Case against the Referendum. 
146. Socialism and Superior Brains. By Bernarv Suaw 
agree By Currorp D. Suarr 
51. Socialism—True and False. By Sipney Wess 153. The Twentieth Century Reform Bill. 
147. Capital and Compensation. By E. R. Pease By H. H. Sxesser 
159. The Necessary Basis of Society. By Sinney Wenn 116. Fabianism and the Fiscal Question 
169. The Socialist Movement in Germany (2d.). 158. The Case against the C.O.S. By Mrs. Townsnenp 
By W. S. Sanvers 176. The War and the Workers. Handbook of Some 
Immediate Measures to Prevent Unemploy- 
Local and Municipal Problems ment and Relieve Distress. By Sipnzy Wess 
138. Municipal Trading 
156. What an Education Committee can do (3d.) Biographical and Miscellaneous 
148. What a Health Committee can do 41. The Fabian Society : its Early History. 
172. What about the Rates? By Sipney Wess By Bernarv Snaw 
125. Municipalisation by Provinces 70. Report on Fabian Policy 
173. Public versus Private Electricity Supply. 167. William Morris (24.). By Mrs. Townsuenn 
By C. A. Baker 168. John Stuart Mill (2d.). By Jurius West 
145. The Case for School Nurseries. 166. Robert Owen (2d.). By Miss B. L. Hurcurns 
By Mrs, Townsnenp 165. Francis Place (2d.). By Sr. Joun G. Ervine 
137. Parish Councils and Village Life 174. Charles Kingsley (2d.), By Corwyn E, Vuttiamy 
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